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OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 

neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”’. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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COURTESY MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Honoring the Pioneer Plant Breeders 


Back in the Civil War days there were 
no Plant Scientists as they are known 
today. But there were men who pos- 
sessed the same qualities of patience 
and willingness to take infinite pains. 
Though ordinary farmers, these ‘‘Wheat 
Pioneers” made agricultural history. 


Many farmers in the soft winter 
wheat area today, looking across their 
green acres, see the résults of work 
started by two of these men. 


Let imagination bridge an 85-year gap, 
and carry you back to 1862—: 


It is the second year of the War Be- 
tween the States, and the call goes out 
for “more bread to feed more men.” 
Perhaps this call is in the mind of 
Abraham Fultz, a farmer in Mifflin 
County, Pennsylvania, as he inspects 
his wheat fields to see what the prospect 
is for the coming fall harvest. 


Strange seed is sown 


He sees three spikes of strange wheat, 
different from any other plants. These 
unusual spikes bear beardless heads, 
and Farmer Fultz grows Lancaster, a 
bearded variety. Breaking off one of 
the heads, he threshes it in his hand. 

kernels are plumper and there are 
more ot them than are usually found in 
the heads of Lancaster. 


“Maybe I’ve made a discovery,’’ Abe 
tells himself. When sowing time comes, 
he plants these seeds and pays special 
attention to the plants which grow 
from them. 


Every fall, he sows seeds from the un- 
known variety, growing a larger crop 
each year until he has enough seeds to 

tribute to farmers in the county. 
variety takes on the name of the 


man distributing the seeds and soon 
becomes popularly known as Fultz. 


In 1871, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture distributed 200 
bushels, and by 1919 an estimated 
4,801,100 acres were planted in Fultz 
varieties. The popularity of these types 
was attested further by the fact that 
other plant breeders had adopted and 
distributed them under many synonyms. 








SOCIETY 


Threshing wheat in America 100 yearsago. 


And now let’s look back again—to 
the year 1871: 


An Ohio farmer passes through a 
large field near Troy. -He finds a stool 
of strange wheat, wheat which has black 
stripes along the glumes’ margins. The 
stems are white and further distinguish 
the plants from wheat around them. 


Carefully, the farmer gathers the grain 
... sows it . . . propagates it. The yield 
increases year after year. Finally, he 
releases the variety he has originated. 
It bears his name— Rudy. 


Other wheat pioneers are named 


The new variety, discovered by M. 
Rudy, farmer, gains popularity and 
soon is growing throughout 15 states. 
In 1919, an estimated 399,400 acres are 
planted in the Rudy variety. 





COURTESY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


This reaper, built in 1831, revolutionized 
the harvesting of grain. 


And so it was that the work of these 
two men, Fultz and Rudy, originated 
the most valuable parent strains of 
soft red winter wheats grown in the 
eastern part of the Corn Belt. 


There are other wheat pioneers, how- 
ever, who must be included in the roster 
of honor. Robert Dawson and David 
Fife of Canada; Ira Green and A. N. 
Jones of New York; J. B. Power and 
James Holes of North Dakota, are some 
of the many others whose pioneering 
development of improved wheats point- 
ed the way for Plant Scientists who 
took up the challenge near the turn of 
the century. 


Natural selection speeded 


In developing new varieties, these Pio- 
neer Plant Breeders probably speeded 
nature’s improvement program by hun- 
dreds of years. Plant Scientists of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Pur- 





due University, Lafayette, Indiana, ex- 
plain it this way: 


““Hybrids occur from time to time in 
nature. Pure lines result from some of 
these. Such may have been the origin 
of Rudy and Fultz varieties. These two 
discerning farmers, striving for crop im- 
provement, picked heads that seemed 
promising. Qualities different from— 
and better than—those in plants known 
previously were apparently fixed in 
these heads. Progenies of these superior 
wheats have inherited these fixed char- 
acteristics.”’ 


Whether or not Fultz and Rudy prof- 
ited from their work is not known. They 
may have been highly praised for their 
pioneer work, but it is more likely that 
their hard-working neighbors scoffed at 
them for their “‘crazy experiments.”’ 


These men made history 


But today it is known that their work 
made agricultural history for the cen- 
tury to come. They have established a 
monument to themselves in millions of 
acres of wheat which owe their parent- 
age to Fultz and Rudy types. 


This achievement of two hard-work- 
ing farmers illustrates how Pioneer Plant 
Breeders shared in the building ot Amer- 
ica’s vast wheat industry. In document- 
ing their work, it is Pillsbury’s desire to 
honor these Plant Pioneers who pointed 
the way for the Plant Scientists. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
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to the Bemis splicing process. Made from carefully se 
a: 





, long-staple 


white cotton, Bemis Special Thread has a clean bright appearance, with no eee 


hidden imperfections such as loose ends and lint accumulations. The balanced 
twist eliminates kinking. The uniformity and high tensile strength Asia of 


Bemis Special Thread permits maintenance of constant machine tension. This 


means more yardage per pound...lower cost per seaming inch...savings up to 


20% CEN). The wide angle cone keeps Bemis Special Thread in the clear so 


there’s no sloughing. Bemis Special is available in white and nine standard colors, and 


two to eight plies. The color of the cone core indicates the number of plies 


so identification is easy. Individually wrapped cones are packed in a sturdy 50-pound 


container to protect against crushing. Every process in preparing Bemis Special Thread is 


constantly checked (QD to assure top quality. Specify Bemis Special Thread for smoother 


operation and greater economy. Quick shipment can be made. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Pees wre ELI 
Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte ; Ve New York-City © Norfolk °¢ Oklahoma City * Omaha 
Chicago * Denver * Detroit « East Pepperell * Houston fi (Fi\36) st Orlando * Peoria « Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. © St. Louis 
Indianapolis * Kansas City ¢* Los Angeles «¢ Louisville 0 om Salina + Salt Lake City °* San Francisco ¢ Seattle 
Memphis + Minneapolis * Mobile * New Orleans PUR R-RANG Wichita © Wilmington, Calif. 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


ANG MIDAS 


FLOUR 
Milled from 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 








_ Making 
GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 





Many factors enter into manufacturing costs and 
not all of them are under the control of manage- 
ment ... but management can provide proper plant 
layout to get maximum efficiency. No other factor 
can exert a greater effect in keeping production 
costs in line with competition. | 


If you are planning to keep abreast of the times 
with a new plant or modernizing of present facili- 
ties, you will want the best possible planning. 
Jones-Hettelsater engineering is the answer. Modern, 
made-to-order planning speeds production, cuts 
costs and helps make a good product better. 


With Jones-Hettelsater engineering you get the 
benefit of 27 years of experience in planning and 
building for the grain, flour, feed and cereal indus- 
tries. Such competent counsel is essential protection 
in planning wisely and building efficiently. 


J ONES Hives (aetutiios Company 


Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANYS 


Werthy of the Name... 


The good baking qualities of KELLY ’S FAMOUS today are worthy of this 
respected brand name, known for many years as a mark of the highest 
quality in flour. KELLY’S FAMOUS combines the finest of wheats with 
traditional milling craftsmanship. Y ou’ll like the bread it makes. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











J The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


ade Se csoe suas HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
IRI 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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HE confidence buyers have in baking values of TOWN CRIER 

is a source of pride to us. For confidence in a product is never 
built in a day ... it is the reward of consistent excellence in per- 
formance. 
And this confidence TOWN CRIER has won over the years is jeal- 
ously protected by rigid adherence to constantly higher standards at 
every step in the producing process from selection of better wheats, 
through the milling to final packaging, transportation and service to 
the customer. : 


Users know it . . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING 

















FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500. CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


s 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 














Confidence 


Won 


and 











PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN; Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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ISMERTA! 


"THE constant good baking val- 

ues of ISMERTA are worth 
extra dollars to any baker. Uni- 
formity based on careful selection 
of top quality wheats and skillful 
milling by experts assures a con- 
stant high standard of baking per- 
formance. You'll save time and 


trouble by standardizing on 
ISMERTA’S high quality. 


SEED Seen: BERKS 


Si mittin 


\ 


THE [sMERT-HIINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 
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—Ideal Bakery Flours — 








For finer bakery performance try these quality brands. 
Quality is the first rule in the production of these better 
flours . . . right from the first important step, which is 
selection of good, baking wheats. Our large storage 
facilities at Alva—aggregating 2,100,000 bus—provide 


constant year around assurance of unvarying flour quality. 





ALVA ROLLER 














MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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President’s Advisors Set Export 
Sights Higher at 570,000,000 Bu. 





Poll of Executive 
Group to Decide 
Promotion Delay 


The executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation will. be 
polled by mail to determine whether 
the advertising program in the mill- 
ers’ long-range promotion campaign, 
due to begin in January, shall be 
postponed because of the world 
scarcity of wheat. 

Discussion of the matter has been 
widespread in the industry since post- 
ponement first was suggested a few 
weeks ago when the gravity of the 
international food situation was 
abruptly given sensational emphasis 
by the U.S. government. It was an 
unofficial topic of conversation at a 
group meeting of mill executives in 
Minneapolis this week. This meeting 
was attended by Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, and Robert E. McDon- 
ald, director of the long-range pro- 





GRAIN, FEED MEETING 
SET FOR DES MOINES 


ST. LOUIS—The 1948 convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. will be held Sept. 20-22 at 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa, it was announced by Don F. 
Clark, secretary, 100 Merchants Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis 2. 


gram. Strongly expressed views on 
the part of individual members of the 
executive committee and _ others 
closely identified with the promo- 
tion program appear to indicate that 
at least the advertising program will 
be postponed on a month-to-month 
basis. Work in the other fields of 
promotion, not designed for an im- 
mediate public approach, doubtless 
will continue. 





FIGURE TOPS GOAL OF CABINET 
COMMITTEE BY 100,000,000 BU. 


500,000,000 Bu. Wheat and Wheat Flour Included in Goal 
Recommended by President’s Foreign Aid Commit- 
tee; Contradictions Seen in Two Reports 





* * * * 


* * * * 





Bullis, Zinsmaster on Food Committee 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man Sept. 25 appointed a citizens 
food committee to advise on ways and 
means of carrying out a food con- 
servation program in the U.S. The 
first meeting of the group was set for 
Oct. 1 at the White House. 

Among those named by the Presi- 
dent are Harry A. Bullis, president 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and Harry W. Zinsmaster, president 
of Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, and 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn. board of directors. 

Those asked to.serve on the com- 
mittee are: 


Charles Luckman, president, Lever Broth- 
ers, Cambridge, Mass., chairman; Mrs. J. L. 
Blair-Buck, president, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Richmond, Va.; Harry 
A. Bullis, president, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis;. Chester C. Davis, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis; Albert 
S. Goss, master, National Grange, Wash- 
ington; Lester B. Granger, executive sec- 
retary, National Urban League, New York; 


William Green, president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington. 

James S. Knowlson, chairman of board 
and president, Stewart-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago; Herbert H. Lehman, Lehman Bros., 
New York; G. R. LeSauvage, National Res- 
taurant Advisory Committee, New York; 
John A. Logan, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains, Washington; John 
Holmes, president, Swift and Co., Chicago; 
James H. McGraw, Jr., McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., New York. 

Eugene Meyer, the Washington Post, 
Washington; Justin Miller, president, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, Pacific 
Palisades, Cal.; Philip Murray, president, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. William I. Myers, dean of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Edward A. O’Neal, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago; James 
G. Patton, president, Farmers Union, Den- 
ver; T. S. Repplier, president, Advertising 
Council, Washington. 

Quentin Reynolds, president, National 
Council of Farmer Co-operatives, West 
Springfield, Mass.; Syros Skouras, president, 
20th Century Fox Film Corp., New York; 
A. E. Staley, Jr., president, A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill.; Mrs. Anna Lord 
Strauss, president, League of Women Vot- 
ers, Washington; Paul S. Willis, executive 
secretary, Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., New York; Harry W. Zins- 
master, chairman, American Bakers Assn., 
Duluth, Minn. 





Special Session of Congress Seen to 
Discuss Foreign Aid Requirements 


WASHINGTON—A special session 
of Congress not later than Decem- 
ber is forecast as result of a meet- 
ing between President Truman and 
congressional leaders here this week. 
Republican leadership is asking for 
completé revelation of all facts con- 
nected with the stop-gap foreign aid 
requirements and inasmuch as these 
facts are only available from govern- 
ment sources, it is-seen that only 
an agreement on the part of the 
congressional leader to summon Con- 
gress back into session-can be the 
result. 

Congressional appropriations and 
foreign relations committees have 
been asked by President Truman to 
assemble as soon as possible to dis- 
cuss stop-gap financial aid to west- 
ern European nations, particularly 
France and. Italy. This is the first 
step toward-a special session of Con- 
gress, it was announced following 
the session held at the White House 
this week between the chief execu- 
tive and the congressional leaders. 


Resources End Dec. 81 


After the morning meeting the 
White House announced that except 


for funds left in the general relief 
appropriation the government had 
no financial resources to maintain 
western Europe after Dec. 31. 

The general relief fund of $342 
million was apropriated to fill the 
gap in aid when UNRRA expired, 
but no estimate is available as to 
how much of this fund remains. 
The President estimated that be- 
tween now and March 31, 1948, finan- 
cial requirements for relief purposes 
would amount to $580 million. 

From the relief fund and such 
other executive funds as can be 
scraped together bare subsistence aid 
can be provided for France and Italy 
until Dec. 1, but after that date 
finances will only be available 
through congressional action. 

The White House revealed that it 
had not asked for a special session 
of Congress but left that decision 
up to the congressional leaders. A 
gap in the food pipeline was predict- 
ed between the exhaustion of present 
funds and the time a regular ses- 
sion of Congress met to provide addi- 
tional stop-gap assistance prior to the 
consideration of the long-range Mar- 
shall Plan for the 16 western Euro- 
pean nations. ; 


Congressional leaders immediately 
responded to the presidential request 
for meetings of ‘the appropriations 
and foreign relations committees of 
the two chambers. 

Rep. Charles A. Eaton (R., N. J.), 
chairman of the House Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, said he would call 
his group into session early in No- 
vember to study legislation to be 
recommended to the House Appro- 
priations Committee. Rep. Eaton 
said the President was taking the 
only action possible. “The gravity 
of the situation cannot be over-esti- 
mated,” Eaton stated. 

The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee will not convene prior to mid- 
November, according to the leader of 
that committee, Sen. Styles Bridges 
(R., N. H.). This senator felt that 
the ‘committee first should evaluate 
conditions at first hand. Sen. Bridges 
and 10 other members of the group 
will leave to study Europe Oct. 8, 
while Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.) and chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has 
asked his committee to start ses- 
sions on the stop-gap aid proposal 
of the President. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON —A_ 570 million- 
bushel grain export goal has 
been recommended by the President’s 
committee on foreign aid of which 
500 million bushels would consist of 
wheat and wheat flour. 

This recommendation was issued 
shortly after the cabinet food com- 
mittee announced that only 470 mil- 
lion bushels of all grains would be 
the limit of the 1947-48 crop year 
export program. 

The issuance of these two reports 
culminated 10 days of conflicting 
statements by responsible government 
Officials, starting with contradictory 
statements issued by Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, who 
predicted a 400 million-bushel export 
goal after allegedly stating that the 
U.S. would not export more than 350 
million bushels during the current 
crop year. 

The cabinet food committee, of 
which Mr. Anderson is chairman and 
W. Averell Harriman, secretary of 
commerce, and George C. Marshall, 
secretary of state, are members, fol- 
lowed up Mr. Anderson’s prediction of 
400 million-bu. grain export goal with 
a statement that there would be avail- 
able for export 470 million bushels of 
all grains, except corn, and of which 
400 million- bushels would consist of 
wheat and wheat flour. 


Higher Goal Set 


Coming on the heels of these offi- 
cial prdnouncements the President’s 
committee on foreign aid launched 
its recommendation that 570 million 
bushels of all grains could be export- 
ed during the present crop year with- 
out causing physical distress to the 
American public. 

Responsible government officials 
say that in light of minimum foreign 
requirements the report of the com- 
mittee on foreign aid is more realistic 
from the foreign policy angle, al- 
though a reading of the two docu- 
ments reveals glaring contradictions 
despite the fact that Mr. Harriman 
participates in both committees and 
presumably draws on the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for data on avail- 
ability of food for export. 

The cabinet food committee report- 
ed Sept. 22 that out of a total wheat 
supply of approximately 1,492 million 
bushels, 400 million bushels would be 
available for export after the follow- 
ing estimated domestic utilization 
was taken into account: 510 million 
bushels for food, 87 million for seed 
and 350 million for feed. In the last 
issue of the Wheat Situation report 
of USDA Sept. 11 it was estimated 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Attention of the milling and grain 
industries is becoming more firmly 
focused on the continued drouth in 
the great winter wheat belt of west- 
ern Kansas and adjoining portions of 
other states. Seeding of the new crop 
is lagging seriously and much of that 
planted is getting off to a slow start 
or has not germinated yet. Subsoil 
moisture reserves in the fall as a rule 
determine the outcome of the next 
year’s crop of winter wheat and these 
reserves at present are not favorable. 
Extremely high temperatures through 
the summer, together with the all- 
time record crop grown in 1947, 
placed a heavy drain on the deep 
moisture supplies. Chances of replen- 
ishing the reserves diminish as the 
season progresses, as the late fall and 
early winter months are not custom- 
arily periods of heavy rains. 


Seeding Makes Slow Progress 


The weekly Kansas crop bulletin 
says that not much wheat seeding 
was accomplished the past week, al- 
though some farmers in central and 
eastern counties started sowing. East- 
ern counties had improved topsoil 
moisture for seeding with the week- 
end rains. Wheat was coming up in 
a few western counties and some 
farmers were seeding in the dust. 
Many were waiting for rain, however, 
before starting operations. Soil blow- 
ing was reported in a few south cen- 
tral and southwestern counties as a 
result of very dry topsoil and rather 
high winds. 

Drouth conditions in western Okla- 
homa are delaying preparation of land 
for fall planted grains. Stockwater is 
low on a good many farms in the 
southwestern area. 


Nebraska Outlook Good 


Nebraska winter wheat seeding has 
made good progress except in south- 
eastern sections, where -more mois- 
ture is needed. Percentages seeded at 
the close of last week were as fol- 
lows: panhandle 87%, central district 
37%, east central 36%, southwest 
76%, south central 44%, southeastern 
34%, and the state as a whole 50%. 
Wheat has made splendid growth in 
the panhandle and southwestern Ne- 
braska, and has started to come up 
in the early seeded fields in south-cen- 
tral Nebraska. More rain is needed 
badly in southeastern Nebraska. The 
dry weather in July, August and early 
September increased the mortality of 
Hessian fly in western Nebraska, so 
that less damage is expected than 
that indicated earlier in the season. 

A few reports of final threshing of 
small grains were received from 
South Dakota, with some stating 
some flax remained to be threshed. 
Seeding wheat and rye made progress 
during the week, especially in the 
eastern half with some early sown 
grain showing above ground where 
ample moisture had been received 
during the past few weeks. 


Montana Snow Damages Crops 

In Montana, nearly all small grains 
“are now harvested. In the western 
.mountain areas, some irrigated fields 
- remain to be cut by binder, but much 
‘of the late grain to be threshed is 
now in the shock. The standing grain 
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SOUTHWESTERN DROUTH AREA 
STILL WITHOUT MOISTURE 


Kansas Winter Wheat Crop Going Into Ground Under 
Handicap of Deficient Subsoil Moisture Reserves— 
Nebraska Better Off—Oklahoma Remains Dry 


suffered some loss from the heavy 
snowfall. Glacier County, with 20- 
25% of its grain unharvested, defi- 
nitely noted such effects of the storm. 
Virtually all small grain should be 
harvested with another week of fair 
open weather. Seeding of winter 
wheat had made rapid progress prior 
to last week and is now approximate- 
ly one-half completed. The recent 
moisture provides ideal conditions for 
early germination of winter wheat. 
Early seeded fields are up with good 
stands. 


Canadian Harvest 75% Done 


Harvesting operations in western 
Canada have been interrupted over 
large areas for almost two weeks, due 
to wet weather. Temperatures have 
dropped to several degrees below 
freezing, but at the close of the past 
week higher temperatures were re- 
corded in Alberta, and clear weather 
prevailed. It was expected that har- 
vesting operations would be resumed 
in a few days. Close to 75% of the 
harvesting operations in western Can- 
ada have been completed. The cold 
weather will facilitate the condition- 
ing of sunflower crops for straight 
combining. The sunflower crop in 
southern Manitoba has developed into 
a very important source of edible oil, 
and production this year is expected 
to total more than 18 million lb. in 
Manitoba alone. 

¥ ¥ 


Drouth May Force 
Reduction in Kansas 


Wheat Acreage 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Wheat 
acreage throughout central and south- 
western Kansas is apt to be consider- 
ably smaller in 1948, due to the 
drouth which has stretched from late 
summer into’ autumn. Thousands of 
acres of wheat land lie fallow and 
much of this ground will not be plant- 
ed unless rains come soon. 

Unfavorable weather-in the spring 
is back of the prospective cut. ‘Thou- 
sands of acres were hailed out and 
high winds and rain shattered many 
fields as harvest time neared. In many 
fields, 15 to 30 bu. wheat was tossed 
onto the ground by the elements and 
due to drouth this has not sprouted. 
First rains will cause this wheat to 
sprout and it may be too late to turn 
it under in time to drill the new crop. 

This condition is especially true in 
all the large growing counties around 
here. Odds against a volunteer crop 
of any proportions are great, so that 
if the shattered wheat isn’t sprouted 
soon and turned under, farmers will 
be unable to plant for next year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST CHEMISTS TO MEET 

CHICAGO — The Midwest Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will hold its first meeting 
of the fall season Oct. 6 at the Elec- 
tric Club. A dinner, to begin at 6:15 
p.m. will precede the program. The 
program committee has arranged for 








an address “Scientific Crime Detec- - 


tion,” by Frank F. Stabb, special 
agent of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Department of Justice. 


Mr. Stabb has been closely associated 
with many interesting investigations 
and will describe the manner in which 
the field and laboratory investigators 
of the FBI work in crime solutions. 
D. B. Pratt, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, is chairman of the sec- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPERATIVES TO MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS — Paige E. Leh- 
man, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will be 
the principal speaker at a meeting of 
District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, to be held at the Radisson 
Hotel Oct. 4. Mr. Lehman, who made 
an inspection tour of flour mills in 
Scandinavia, England and continental 
Europe last summer, will tell of the 
mills, milling equipment and milling 
practices in those countries. A mem- 
ber of the national association’s ex- 
ecutive committee to represent the 
district will be elected. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. J. STEVENS APPOINTED 
TO CHASE SALES POSITION 


BUFFALO—Paul Ullman, manager 
of the Buffalo branch of the Chase 
Bag Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of R. J. Stevens to the post of 
branch sales manager. He has been a 
sales representative for the Buffalo 
branch for three years. The new sales 
manager served in the U.S. air forces 
during the war and attained the rank 
of captain, serving in the South Pa- 
cific theater. 
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10% of Corn Crop 


Frost Proof as 
of Sept. 19 . 


WASHINGTON—As of Sept. 19, 
prior to reported killing frost condi- 
tions, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reveals that approximately 
70% of the corn crop was safe from 
frost damage. The conditions were re- 
ported from the 12 major corn pro- 
ducing states. 

A week previous, 53% of the crop 


.-had reached the frost-proof stage. 


Frosts occurred last week in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
northern Iowa, Minnesota and South 
Dakota, but a few days of favorable 
maturing weather between the Sept. 
19 reporting date and the frost occur- 
rence were believed to have put an 
additional portion of the late acreage 
under the wire. 

An important development was the 
rapid shift from the less mature 
stages toward the mature classes. On 
Sept. 12, 16% of the corn acreage was 
in stages earlier than soft dough, 
but a week later only 8% was in 
these categories. As of Sept. 19 only 
9% was in the soft dough stage, com- 
pared with 13% a week earlier. In 
the hard dough stage the percentage 
was, 18 on Sept. 12, compared with 13 
a week later. Much of the late corn in 
the states where silage corn is im- 
portant will go into silos. 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. E. Bemmels Reelected Head 
of Flour Distributors’ Group 


CHICAGO—R. E. Bemmels, Bem- 
mels-Vaughan, Chicago, was reelected 
president of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors despite his ob- 
jection to a second term at a meet- 
ing held Sept. 25. Mr. Bemmels has 
had a most successful year, associa- 
tion officials said, with the organiza- 
tion showing a gain of 12 members. 

George Shields, New Century Co., 
Chicago, was reelected vice president, 
and S. O. Werner, manager Chicago 
office, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, secretary-treasurer. Harry 
W. Larsen was reelected the organ- 
ization’s representative on the board 
of directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors. New di- 
rectors elected were: D. C. Cregier, 
Hobart J. Thurber Co., and Wayne 
T. Wilson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Harry W. Larsen reported for the 
delegates to the New York convention 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. 

Wayne T. Wilson, chairman of the 
membership committee, submitted 
two applications for active and one 
for allied membership. These were 
unanimously approved. They are: 
Active, V. C. Hathaway, Quaker Oats 
Co., and J. C. Carruth, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co.; allied, George J. Siml, 
George J. Siml Co. 

There was considerable discussion 
about the annual Christmas party, 
which the association has sponsored 
jointly with the members of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club. It was decided 
that this year the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors should have 
its own affair which will be a cocktail 
party and reception. 


To make arrangements for this 





event, President Bemmels appointed 
the following committee: N. G. An- 
derson, Bay State Milling Co.; L. E. 
Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co.; L. R. 
Merrill, General Mills, Inc.; F. T. 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co., and 
W. T. Wilson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Bemmels referred to the great 
loss suffered by the flour indusiry 
through the recent death of S. Gart- 
land Horan, Philadelphia, a_ past 


president of the. national organiza- 
tion, who was one of the best known 
men in the flour distributing industry. 
A resolution of sympathy was passed 
at the meeting. 


R. E. Bemmels 
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Japan May Get 
50,000 Tons U.S. 
Soybean Meal 


WASHINGTON—Up to 50,000 tons 
of soybean meal from new crop soy- 
beans may be exported to the Japa- 
nese occupation zone if current army 
requests materialize. The army has 
been unable to complete negotiations 
for purchases of soybeans from Man- 
churian ‘sources and is compelled to 
resort to U.S. supplies. 

The soybean meal, for human con- 
sumption in Japan, will replace wheat 
which otherwise would have to be 
used. 

At the same time it has_ been 
learned that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has investigated recent 
exports of low and high fat soy flour 
and has recommendéd to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that license con- 
trol over these products be imposed. 
The recommendation was primarily 
directed at shipments to Latin Amer- 
ica, but it exposed the fact that con- 
sequential shipments of soy flour have 
been made to Poland. 

USDA officials, in revealing this 
condition, say they have no intention 
of halting export trade in soy flour 
but that they wish to direct it to 
sources where supplies are more sore- 
ly needed. Under present government 
controls low or high fat soy flour 
can be exported without license con- 
trols. 

In regard to exports of soybean 
meal for animal feeding purposes, 
USDA officials say that no further 
fourth quarter allocations will be 
made except in cases of extreme 
emergency. USDA policy is designed 
to encourage the use of oilseed meal 
supplements with feed grains to 
stretch out supplies and provide a 
steady supply of commercial feeds in 
the U.S. at prices at which produc- 
ers can maintain livestock and poul- 
try flocks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN 
ERECTS NEW ELEVATOR 


TONKAWA, OKLA.—The Conti- 
nental Grain Co. is in the process of 
erecting a 40,000-bu. capacity grain 
elevator here. Work was begun late 
in August and the project should be 
completed in two months, according 
to R. C. Pugh, manager of the coun- 
try elevator department of Continen- 
tal’s Enid, Okla., branch. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PERU REQUIRES LICENSES 

WASHINGTON — New regulations 
governing imports and foreign ex- 
change in Peru were announced Aug. 
26. Beginning Oct. 1, all foreign ex- 
porters again will be required to show 
Peruvian import license numbers on 


STANDARD BRANDS HONORS 
ABA ON RADIO 


NEW YORK — According to a re- 
cent announcement by Joseph A. Lee, 
vice president, Standard Brands, Inc., 
his company will pay tribute to the 
American Bakers Assn. on the occa- 
sion of its golden anniversary over 
the entire NBC network during the 
Edgar Bergen-Charlie McCarthy 
show, Sunday evening, Oct. 26, 8-8:30 
p.m. E.S.T. The announcement will 
reach more than 20 million listeners, 
reporting the ABA meeting in Chica- 
0 and wishing it success. 


_ Sarna a ceneesenocmei Ne agen eee 
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consular invoices when documents are 
submitted to Peruvian consuls for 
certification, irrespective of the cate- 
gory into which the goods to be 
shipped may fall, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS TRAEGER FIRM 


CHICAGO — C. R. Collins is now 
associated with Charles A. Traeger, 
Chicago flour broker. Mr. Traeger has 
returned to his office, after having 
been hospitalized for several weeks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SHARES OFFERED BY 
BALLARD & BALLARD 


—~<—- 
$1,000,000 of 414% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Made Available in First 
Public Offering 


LOUISVILLE—In its first public 
offering of shares, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Sept. 25 made available 
$1,000,000 of 444% cumulative pre- 
ferred shares through a group of se- 
curities dealers headed by W. L. 
Lyons & Co. The issue was qualified 
Sept. 24 with the State Commissioner 
of Securities. 

The issue, which carries a sinking 
fund provision for retirement of 
shares, will be preferred as to assets 
and dividends. The $20 par value 
shares will be sold to the public at 
$20.50 a share. Associated with the 
Lyons firm in the distribution are 
Almstedt Bros., Stein Bros. & Boyce, 
O’Neal, Alden & Co., J. J. B. Hilliard 
& Son, Bankers Bond Co. and Smart 
& Wagner. ° 

Upon completion of the financing, 
Ballard & Ballard capitalization will 
include 50,000 shares of preferred, 
$1,000,000; 197,750 shares of $10 par 
value common, $1,977,500, and first 
mortgage 3%% bonds due in 1962, 
$2,000,000. Negotiations for sale of 
the bonds to New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. are under way. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS GUESTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of the 
Twin Cities chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants were 
guests of General Mills, Inc., Sept. 
29 for a tour of the company’s facili- 
ties. Richard E. Nutting, chief ac- 
countant for the company, spoke on 
‘Flour Mill Accounting.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Relief Wheat Appeal 
Made by Church Units 


@ World Communion Day 
Meetings Will Stress Need 
for Wheat at Kansas Round- 
up 


WICHITA—An appeal will be made 
to Kansas farmers Oct. 5, in behalf 
of the relief wheat roundup. The 
world need for wheat will be stressed 
on World Communion Day in all 
churches. The goal ‘is 3 million bush- 
els wheat for relief in Europe and 
Asia, and a minimum of 25 bu. will 
be asked of every wheat grower. It 
is estimated that two thirds of this 
year’s crop is still in the hands of 
the growers. City residents will be 
asked to match gifts of wheat with 
cash. 

Sam P. Wallingford, president of 
the Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp., 
Wichita, is state chairman of the 
campaign being organized by the 
Kansas Council of Churches. 

Shipments are to be made through 
the Church World Service, and dis- 
tribution made through channels al- 
ready set up. 
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NEW SACK, NEW DRESS—At the recent King Midas Flour Mills ad- 
vertising meeting held in Minneapolis, Carl Hagen (left), Rice Lake, Wis., 
Ray Sabel, Superior, Wis., and Paul Sather (right), western division sales 
manager, look over a dress made from the new cotton print sacks now 
being used by the King Midas company. 





BIPP Plans to Be Presented 
During ABA Chicago Meeting 


CHICAGO—The answer will be 
given in October to the $1,500,000 
question: “What are the plans of 
BivP?” 

It will be presented to the thou- 
sands of bakers, members of the bak- 
ing industry’s allied trades and others 
at the American Bakers Assn.’s 50th 
anniversary convention at the Stev- 
ens Hotel Oct. 30-Nov. 1. 

BIPP—the baking industry promo- 
tional program, which contemplates 
$1,500,000 devoted to promotion of 
the baking industry and its products 
during the next three years—has been 
given the “go ahead” sign by high 
officials in Washington as being in 
keeping with the President’s food con- 
servation policy during the current 
world-wide food shortage emergency. 


Drama Promised 


Cc. P. Binner, ABA president, said 
the revelation of the initial efforts 











BAKED FOODS 
are STILL the best buy 


in your market basket! 








GOOD WILL POSTER—Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago, has made copies 
of a poster (reproduced above) avail- 
able to all bakers free of charge in 
a continuation of a program designed 
to protect the bakers against ill will 
on the part of the customer because 
of price and to call to the consum- 
ing public’s attention the bakers’ past 
and current fight to hold the price 
line. The poster is a follow-up to the 
poster titled “We Don’t Like High 
Prices Either,” released previously by 
Chapman & Smith. 





of BIPP “will thrill the entire baking 
industry.” Tom Smith, ABA secretary 
and convention manager, said the de- 
tails of BIPP will be “revealed dra- 
matically in keeping with the char- 
acter of the program itself.” 

Mr. Smith said that revelation of 
the promotional program will be just 
one of many major industry prob- 
lems which will be discussed to in- 
form bakers and those interested in 
the welfare and advancement of the 
baking industry, the national health 
and the domestic and world food sit- 
uation. 

The schedule of speakers is being 
planned carefully and more slowly 
than is usually the case in major con- 
ventions because of the almost day- 
to-day changes that feature the cur- 
rent national and international food 
situation,’ Mr. Smith reported. 

“We want our speakers to talk on 
subjects of vital importance to bak- 
ers at the time,” he explained. “Times 
are so turbulent that what is true to- 
day may not be true next month. 
Thus, we are maintaining an attitude 
of flexibility in arranging our sched- 
ule.” 

Tribute Planned 

“Old-timers” of the baking indus- 
try—firms and individuals identified 
with it for 50 years or more—will be 
honored during the entire convention 
in keeping with the convention theme, 
“50 Years — Forward.” A program 
feature is being arranged to give the 
industry an opportunity to pay hom- 
age and tribute to them in recogni- 
tion of the contributions they have 
made to the art and science of bak- 
ing. 

Mr. Smith said that the convention 
committee’s most optimistic expecta- 
tions were exceeded by the great 
number of replies received to a ques- 
tionnaire seeking out firms and indi- 
viduals identified for a half a century 
or more with the baking industry. 


BREAO -S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDRESSES CEREAL CHEMISTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—T. J. Totushek, 
editor of the Cargill Crop Bulletin of 
Cargill, Inc., was the principal speak- 
er at a luncheon meeting Sept. 26 of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, northwest section, at the 
Andrews Hotel. Mr. Totushek spoke 
on the subject of crop reporting and 
this year’s crop outturn. 
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Sliding Scale Margins Adopted 





GRAIN EXCHANGES ESTABLISH 5c BU. 
~ INCREASE WITH EACH 10c PRICE GAIN 


—<— 
Action Taken Following Unsatisfactory Washington Con- 


ference With Clinton P. 


Anderson — New System 


Effective Sept. 29, Based on Closing Levels Sept. 27 


CHICAGO—A variable or sliding 
scale of minimum margin require- 
ments on grain futures transactions 
was approved at a special meeting of 
the directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade early Sept. 29 and became 
effective with the opening of the mar- 
ket at 9:30 a.m. that day. 

The new margin requirements on 
grain futures transactions will con- 
sist of an increase of 5¢ bu. on all 
grains with each 10¢ increase in price 
over the prices in effect as of the 
close Sept. 27. 

Similar sliding scale increases were 
ordered simultaneously by directors 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and: the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 


Explains System 


In explaining the new system of 
margins on the Chicago board, J. O. 
McClintock, president, said that, for 
example, this means that when De- 
cember wheat, which closed at $2.76 
Sept. 27, reaches $2.86, or 10¢ over 
Sept. 27 closing price, the previous 
initial margin requirement of 45¢ bu. 
will be increased on new speculative 
commitments by 5¢ bu., to 50¢, and 
with each additional 10¢ advance in 
price an additional 5¢ bu. margin 
requirement will go into effect. (The 
market Sept. 29 rose the 10¢ daily 
limit; which automatically brought 
the first 5¢ increase in margin re- 
quirements under the new sliding 
scale.) Such an advance of 10¢ bu, in 
the price of any wheat futures auto- 
matically will increase the initial 
margin requirement by 5¢ on wheat 
contracts in other months as well, 
Mr. McClintock explained. Mainte- 
nance margins also will be increased 
in the exact proportion to initial mar- 
gins, he said. 


Minneapolis, K. C. Also Act 


At Minneapolis, under new margin 
rules, minimum initial margins shall 
consist of the following, plus the slid- 
ing scale increment: 50¢ bu. for 
wheat, durum, rye, corn and barley; 
20¢ for oats. Minimum maintenance 
margins, plus the increment, shall be 
20¢ for wheat, 30¢ for rye, corn and 
barley and 12¢ for oats. 

At Kansas City, on trades, except 
hedging and spreading, when the 
clearing house price of any one fu- 
ture of wheat or corn advances 10¢ 
over the clearing house settlement 
close of Sept. 27 both initial and 
maintenance margins will be ad- 
vanced 5¢ bu. and on any further ad- 
vances of 10¢ margins will be ad- 
vanced 5¢. 

In the case of sorghums, when De- 
cember sorghums advanced to $4 cwt. 
on the clearing house close, initial 
margins will be $1 cwt. and mainte- 
nance margins 60¢ cwt. On any fur- 
ther clearing house advance of 20¢ 
cwt., initial and maintenance mar- 
gins automatically advance 10¢. 

Directors at Kansas City also ruled 
that stop-loss orders are not accept- 
able in-place of minimum maintenance 


margins. 


On hedges and spreads, margins are 
5¢ bu., except trades in the same 
grain in the Kansas City market 1¢ 
bu., or the clearing house require- 
ments, whichever is higher. 


Action of the exchanges in estab- 
lishing a sliding scale of margins fol- 
lowed an unsatisfactory conference of 
exchange officials with Clinton P. An- 
derson, Secretary of Agriculture, in 
Washington Sept. 26, which ended 
without coming to grips with the con- 
troversy over higher margins. On-the- 
scene observers reported that the sec- 
retary gave way to a display of tem- 
perament and subsequently told the 
press that the exchange officials re- 
fused to accede to his request for 
higher margins. 


The exchange representatives stat- 
ed that they were present at the con- 
ference only to explore the intentions 
of the government regarding exports 
and to receive government proposals 
concerning margin action. The ex- 
change group was not authorized to 
act on margin policy for the respec- 
tive exchanges and could merely re- 
port to the parent bodies. 


Export Statements Inconsistent 


Mr. Anderson told the group that 
the government export program was 
so huge that he hesitated to reveal 
it to the public. This statement 
proved interesting in view of his 
signed statement to the President last 
week, when he approved an export 
program of 470 million bushels grain, 
of which 400 million would consist 
of wheat and flour. Immediately prior 
to that published statement, he had 
disclosed that the government would 
sharply curtail grain exports and that 
U.S. commitments for the current 
crop year would be held to 350 mil- 
lion bushels. 

The secretary told the commodity 
exchange officials that the world de- 
mand for grain was so great and the 
responsibility to supply that grain 
was so great that it was necessary 
for the commodity markets to do ev- 
erything within their power to pre- 
vent speculation from hindering or 
defeating that purpose. 


Displays Temperament 
J. O. McClintock, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and spokes- 
man for the commodity exchange 
group, suggested to Mr. Anderson that 


. the exchanges had been placed in an 


ambiguous position because of the 
government export program and sug- 
gested that it might be necessary to 
hold a congressional investigation to 
bring the facts to the attention of 
the public. 

At this point, Mr. Anderson alleg- 
edly gave way to a display of tempera- 


“ment and declared that he welcomed 


any investigation of him or the oper- 
ations of the USDA and abruptly de- 
clared the conference ended. 


Sliding Margins Offered 
While reaffirming the position of 
the exchanges to the effect that mar- 


gin requirements are the guarantees 
of performance of contract and have 
no bearing on prices either up or 
down, the officials of the exchanges 
offered in a later conference with 
J. M. Mehl, administrator of the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, to con- 
sider a variable scale of margin re- 
quirements in order to meet the be- 
liefs of the authorities. 


The wind-up of the conference be- 
tween the exchange officials and Mr. 
Anderson threatened to effect a per- 
manent rift in the negotiations, but 
William F. Brooks, legal counsel for 
the National Grain Trade Council, in- 
tervened with a recommendation for 
a conference with Sen. Ralph E. Flan- 
ders of Vermont, who has been hold- 
ing hearings on prices and general 
economic conditions. The senator re- 
cently had urged that margins on 
commodity transactions be boosted 
to 100% of the market value. 


Following a conference with the 
senator, it was disclosed that the 
senator completely approved the at- 
titude of the exchanges and stated 
that he felt their offer to increase 
margins by 5¢ bu. for every 10¢ ad- 
vance in wheat prices over $2.76 was 
acceptable. 


Besides Mr. McClintock, grain ex- 
change representatives attending the 
Washington conference were Richard 
F. Uhlmann, first vice president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade; Car] E. 
Bostrom, chairman of the business 
conduct committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; Adrian M. Howard, 
a director of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange; Walter H. Mills of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, a direc- 
tor of the National Association of 
Commodity . Exchanges & Allied 
Trades, Inc.; R. H. Sturtevant, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and G. A. Johnson, a director 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA Holds to 
Claim Double 
Margins Needed 


WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
viewed the sliding scale margin ad- 
justment adopted by the grain ex- 
changes this week with no great 
display of enthusiasm, sticking to 
their original claim that a doubling 
of present margin requirements were 
necessary if full rein on excessive 
speculation was to be exerted. 


The exchange officials who dis- 
cussed the sliding scale proposal 
here last week with J. M. Mehl, 
Commodity Exchange Administrator, 
contended that there was a limit to 
arbitrary advances in margins re- 
quirements which would reach a 
point where the higher margins 
would be punitive in that they would 
destroy the fluidity of-the markets. 
One exchange representative made 
a specific ‘point of a case wherein 
he had made delivery of a substan- 
tial quantity of wheat to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. recently only 
because speculators had accepted the 
hedges he offered in making the 
commitment to the government. An 
excessively high margin would deter 
some number of speculators and re- 
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tard completion of government de. 
liveries, it was cited. 

There is a distinct feeling among 
observers here that the exchanges 
are being made a “whipping boy” 
for the present high commodity price 
levels and in some quarters it is 
feared that the exchange request for 
a congressional airing of the com- 
modity exchange operations may only 
lead to stricter regulation, particu- 
larly if prices push into higher 
ground. 
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Wheat Up 10c¢ Limit 
Sept. 29, Despite 
Margin Increase 


Grain futures Sept. 29 advanced 
the permissible daily limits of 10¢ 
on wheat, 8¢ on corn and 6¢ on 
oats, influenced by a recommenda- 
tion by the 19-man industry food 
committee, headed by W. A. Harri- 
man, Secretary of Commerce, that 
the U.S. should export 500 million 
bushels wheat and flour in addition 
to 70 million other grains. The 
amount would be 100 million above 
the cabinet food committee recom- 
mendation made to President Tru- 
man last week, in itself considered 
bullish by market observers. 

The daily-limit advance came de- 
spite the new system of sliding scale 
margins inaugurated by leading 
grain exchanges, giving weight to 
trade contentions that margins do 
not govern price action. 

A general rush to buy wheat took 
place when the market opened, with 


“little for sale until prices reached 


the maximum levels. The market 
sagged a little at mid-session, but 
again rose to the maximums at the 
close, with little offered for sale. 

The advance placed wheat almost 
as high as the seasonal. peaks of two 
weeks ago. (Additional wheat mar- 
ket comment is printed on page 15 
of this journal.) 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills has declared 
a dividend of 37%¢ a share on Gen- 





* eral Mills common stock, payable 


Nov. 1, 1947, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Oct. 10, 1947. This is the 77:h 
consecutive dividend on General Mills 
common stock. 
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ARROW BAG CO. FORMED 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Arrow 
Bag Co., Oklahoma City, has been 
incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000. Incorporators are E. Lee 
Kennedy, Dorothy G. Kennedy and W. 
Jay Slifer, Oklahoma City. 
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Wheat Board Ups 
Price on Exports 
Outside Britain 


The Canadian Wheat Board Sept. 
26 announced an advance of 5¢ bu. 
in the price of wheat for export to 
countries other than Great Britain. 
The new selling schedule, basis Fort 
William, includes No. 1 northern at 
$2.97, No. 2 at $2.94 and No. 3 at 
$2.92 bu. 
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Hew York Officials 
Get Opinions About 
Package Regulation 


ALBANY, N. Y. — Opinions both | 


supporting and objecting to the adop- 
tion of a regulation banning the re- 
use of flour containers in New York 
state were presented at a hearing on 
the subject, conducted by C. Chester 
Du Mond, commissioner of agricul- 
ture and markets, Sept. 26. 

The hearing .was held to allow 
trade associations, container manu- 
facturers and other interested organ- 
izations and officials an opportunity 
to file supporting or contrary opinions. 
No final action was taken on the or- 
der and no indication was given by 
the commissioner when a final de- 
cision may be expected. 

J. W. Ward, president of William 
Hamilton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. 
Y., represented both the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the New York 
State Millers Assn. at the hearing 
and urged that such a regulation be 
adopted. 

Opposition to adoption of the reg- 
ulation was presented by representa- 
tives of the burlap bag industry. Mr. 
Ward suggested that if the regulation 
is made official, its effective date be 
made from six to nine_months after 
official notice is given so that mills 
may have sufficient time in which to 
adjust operating schedules and make 
other changes. 

All flour mills in the Buffalo area 
Sept. 1 adopted a policy of packing 
flour in new containers only. The New 
York regulation, if adopted, would ex- 
tend that practice to other mills in 
the state. 

¥ ¥ 


Kansas Hearing Date Set 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—Evan Wright, 
director of the Kansas State Board 
of Health, has announced that the 
board will consider a _ regulation 
which would prohibit the re-use of 
flour containers at its meeting Oct. 
16. The meeting will be held in To- 
peka. 
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Bread Price Hikes 
Average and 2cLb., 
Reports Indicate 


Scattered reports of price increases 
in bread were becoming general this 
week as both wholesalers and retail- 
ers sought to adjust their selling 
prices in view of the rising costs of 
ingredients. 

Early reports indicated that the in- 
creases averaged 1@2¢ on the 1-lb. 
loaf, 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn., had 
warned of possible advances if costs 
of ingredients continued to rise in a 
recent press release. He reported that 
some ingredients were up as high as 
700% over what they were prewar. 

In Georgia, the wholesale price of 
bread went up 1¢ on the 1-lb. loaf 
Sept. 25 and some independent re- 
tailers followed the increase also. 
Chain store outlets increased their 
price on 1-lb. loaves by 1¢. 

Reports from the Carolinas and 
Florida also state that bread prices 
have been advanced 1@2¢ Ib. 

A 1¢ raise on 1-lb. loaves was ef- 





fected by wholesale bakers at Roan- 
oke, Va., and retail outlets were ex- 
pected to pass the increase on to con- 
sumers. 

Most wholesalers at Louisville, Ky., 
were reported to have raised prices 
1¢ Ib. Sept. 24. Bakery spokesmen 
there were quoted as stating the in- 
crease brought “the highest price 
level on bread in Louisville since the 
World War I inflation era in the early 
20's.” 

Minneapolis wholesale bakers re- 
ported price rises of 1@3¢ lb. Sept. 
30. Outstate bakers in Minnesota were 
reported as having raised prices an 
average of 1¢ Ib. 

In Iowa, wholesale bakers Sept. 29 
had announced a 1%¢ lb. increase in 
bread prices. 
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Farm and Parity 
Prices Establish 
New Highs Sept. 15 


WASHINGTON — Prices received 
by farmers broke through to new 
high levels in the month ending Sept. 
15, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture disclosed Sept. 29, reaching 
286% of the 1909-14 average. The 
new high was accounted for by sharp- 
ly higher meats, dairy and poultry 
prices. This new peak for farm prices 
puts them 18% over a year ago and 
22% above the top attained after 
World War I of 238% in May, 1920. 

Following the farm product price 
spiral, prices which farmers paid also 
advanced to a new record of 237% 
which is 18% higher than that of 
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last year and 17% over the 1920 
peak of 202%. 

The new price peaks brought the 
parity ratio up to 121%, below the 
all-time high of October, 1946, but 
above the World War I high of 118% 
reached in 1917-18. 

Meat animals, hogs, dairy prod- 
ucts and the grains all made sub- 
stantial contributions to the climb- 
ing price levels, USDA asserted. 

Wheat parity rose to $2.10, a new 
high. 

Parity and comparable prices for 
farm products, and actual prices re- 
ceived expressed as a percentage of 
parity and for Sept. 15, with com- 
parisons: 


Parity or Actual 
comparable price as 
prices a % of parity 
Sept Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Commodity 15, 15, 15, 15, 
and unit 1947 1946 1947 1947 


101 101 116 
133-125 145 
113 eee 121 
135 145 158 

94 101 114 





BOE 256.60 abs. d-.4°6 1.47 108 111 121 
Sorghums grain.. 2.87 107 obs 115 
MM Os civercssece 28.10 65 55 57 
SPOR, es baie 6 veer 29.39 142 114 106 
Cottonseed ...... 53.40 128 142 142 
Soybeans ........ 2.28 ves oes oes 
Flaxseed ........ 4.01 112 144 154 
EE, od. 6 xs 6.00% 7.20 = * 111 143 158 
Beef cattle ..... 12.80 128 157 158 
Veal calves - -16,00 113 131 136 
ee 13.90 133 4b 155 
WHO cr ectooscend 43.4 115 Pee 94 
pe | 61.9 145 125 136 
Me 2 c066s-008 3.90 142 112 112 
CHICKENS .iccccos 27.0 129 100 103 
MD cccnecnce 34.1 119 ahaa 99 
EES occcccciswcs 54.1 98 93 98 
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ARGENTINE DROUTH CONTINUES 


A Broomhall news service report 
from Buenos Aires says that a large 
area in western Buenos Aires prov- 
ince and in the Pampas of Argentina 
still is very dry and yields of grain 
there will certainly be below normal 
this year. 
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Additional Wheat, 
Flour, Feed Export 
Quotas Announced 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Sept. 29 an- 
nounced that the following supple- 
mental export allocations were au- 
thorized during the four-week period 
Aug. 30 through Sept. 27, 1947: 

1. 8,500 long tons wheat for Bel- 
gium, October shipment, PMA pro- 
curement. 

2. 1,800 tons corn for Venezuela, 
September shipment, from PMA 
stocks. This corn was intended to help 
alleviate a serious food situation in 
Venezuela. 

3.. 2,100 long tons wheat in the 
form of flour, clears, for India, Sep- 
tember shipment, commercial pro- 
curement. 

4. 9,000 long tons seed wheat for 
Switzerland, October shipment, com- 
mercial procurement. 

5. 3,800 long tons wheat for Nor- 
way, September shipment,. PMA pro- 
curement. 

6. 8,000 long tons wheat for Mex- 
ico, August allocation, .September 
shipment, commercial procurement. 
This wheat was substituted for 8,000 
tons flour, wheat equivalent. 

7. 2,500 long tons alfalfa meal for 
Belgium, July-December shipment, 
commercial procurement. 

8. 2,500 long tons alfalfa meal for 
the Netherlands, July-December ship- 
ment, commercial procurement. 

9. 200 long tons alfalfa meal to 
Palestine, July-December shipment, 
commercial procurement. 





CCC Continues Heavy Wheat Buying; 
Total Since July 1, 110,314,162 Bu. 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. continued to buy wheat 
actively through its Minneapolis re- 
gional office the past week, taking 
830,000, 825,000 and 1,600,000 bu. re- 
spectively Sept. 25-26-27. Amounts 
earlier in the week were in small 
dribbles. 

The agency apparently abandoned 
its practice of accepting only ordinary 
protein lots when it became evident 
that the light supplies of low protein 
types would be insufficient for its de- 
sires. Trade reports indicated that a 
good portion of the last few days’ 
heavy purchases consisted of milling 
quality. 

The CCC purchased 3,082,000 bu. of 
wheat at Kansas City during the pe- 
riod Sept. 22-27. CCC buying reached 
the week’s maximum Sept. 24, when 
1,483,000 bu. were obtained, but ac- 
tivity tapered off the last two days 
of the week when it secured only 
150,000 bu. 

The agency purchased some cash 
wheat at Kansas City last week, in 
addition to pricing a quantity at 2¢ 
over the December future against 
sales previously made. The amount of 
cash wheat, however, was not re- 
vealed in the figures released by the 
government. 

Chicago purchases during the pe- 
riod from noon Sept. 19 to noon Sept. 
26 totaled 672,714 bu., and at Port- 
land, Ore., the agency took 1,250,310 
bu. Total purchases since July 1 to- 
tal 110,314,162.bu: as wheat and-in 


the same period the PMA has bought 
6,662,717 sacks flour. 

While there have been no indica- 
tions of any firm change in procure- 
ment policy pending congressional de- 
termination of stop-gap aid to Eu- 
rope, it is now believed that the PMA 
will continue wheat procurement un- 
til it covers its allocation require- 
ments through January. 

If, however, funds for foreign ship- 
ments are not made available after 
Dec. 31, it is seen that the PMA may 
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be holding stocks until Congress de- 
termines what it will do regarding 
relief exports. 
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ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 


OAKLEY, KANSAS — A 125,000- 
bu. concrete elevator is under con- 
struction at Monument, Kansas, for 
J. Ernest Bertrand, owner. The unit 
will be completed by the first of next 
year, according to J. H. Tillotson, 
Inc., Denver contractors. 
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PMA Obtains Sizeable Quantities 


of Flour at Increased Price Basis 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration last 
week raised its flour buying price 
30¢ sack for delivery in October at 
gulf and east coast ports. The new 
basis, which is the first increase 
since Aug. 27, is $6 sacked, osnaburgs, 
New York, and $5.80 sacked, gulf, for 
72% extraction flour. The price for 
80% extraction is 5¢ less in both in- 
stances. 

..While the price was considered low 
by many.-mills,. the. weekly. procure- 
ment statement reveals that the gov- 
ernment was able to obtain all the 
flour it needed to fill out October 
shipping schedules. 


PMA officials reported that they 
had obtained offers far in excess of 
their immediate requirements and 
were compelled to cut down some 
offers to distribute flour business as 
widely as possible among all mills 
submitting offerings. They stated they 
had received offers of as much as 
150,000 sacks from one mill alone. 

The official procurement statement 
indicated purchases of 136,400 sacks 
during the week ended Sept. 26, 
which brought total purchases since 
July 1 up to 6,662,717~sacks,; but it 
was reported that additional sdbstan- 
tial takings since Sept. 26- probably 
had run recent takings up to 400,000 
sacks. 
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With wheat prices back on the 
bullish trail as a result of unexpect- 
edly large export recommendations 
by. the cabinet food committee, buy- 
ers of flour again were showing re- 
sistance to prices by the close of last 
-week. In the early part of the period 
a fairly good volume of orders was 
booked in.a continuation of the previ- 
ous week’s buying flurry. This volume 
was. sufficient to offset the reduced 
trade later.in the period, so that the 
over-all business for the week was 
well in excess of 100% of mill capac- 
ity. The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration re-entered the market on 
a higher price level and some foreign 
buying developed against November 
allocations. The dry southwestern 
winter wheat belt still was without 
general rains and indications point 
to a possible reduction in new acreage 
unless rains come soon. 

Fairly active flour markets again 
developed on Sept. 29 when wheat 
prices jumped sharply. Some of the 
larger chain bakers bought limited 
amounts, probably representing 
around 30 days’ needs. There was a 
fair volume also of orders from medi- 
um-sized independent bakers and 
some mills reported an increase in 
bids for flour at levels at slightly be- 
low the market, which might be 
worked on a wheat downswing. 


PMA RAISES PRICES; 
EXPORT TRADE LIGHT 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration increased its buying 
prices 30¢ sack during the week, the 
first increase since Aug. 27. Several 
southwestern mills booked flour to 
the agency, but the new levels gen- 
erally were too low to permit prof- 
itable spring flour sales. Export trade 
is light because of the low level of 
allocations in October and November. 
The French mission filled part of its 
November quota at price ranges of 
$5.50@5.60 Gulf, for 80% extraction, 
and British importers completed buy- 
ing of 72% flour for Egypt, the last 
at $6.11 New York. 

The British also sought offers of 
clears, some of which were filled at 
$5.65 Gulf. Prices of clears in the 
Southwest are strong, with supplies 
not large. Prices at times exceed the 
lows on sales of 80% extraction. Out- 
standing in export news was the in- 
dication that Brazil had applied for 
and would receive an allocation of 
40,000 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
for the October-December period. 
This is prestmed to be in addition 
to the 15,000 long tons allocated al- 
ready for that country in November. 
‘No official announcement has yet 
been made of the new allocation. 


‘ACTIVE SOUTHWESTERN 
TRADE SLOWS AT RISE 


As wheat prices advanced, flour 
. buying in the Southwest decreased 
proportionately to a point where lit- 
tle business was done at the end of 
last week. Earlier, however, frequent 
orders added up to a total of about 
‘104% of capacity, some of which was 
a hangover from the previous week’s 
active bookings. Sales a year ago 
were 116% of capacity. Only about 
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MILLS BOOK SIZEABLE FLOUR 
ORDERS BEFORE MARKET SOARS 


Trade Tapers Off as Wheat Prices Skyrocket on Latest 
Export Recommendations—Early Bookings Provide 
Sizeable Volume for Week—PMA Raises Price 


7% of last week’s sales consisted of 
government and export business. 
Having taken on a good volume of 
flour in the price decline period, bak- 
ers generally were not active last 
week, although in the fore part of 
the period, a good many  5,000- 
and 10,000-sack orders were booked. 
Nearby needs of the majority of bak- 
ers are fairly well covered, but there 
still remains a group of medium-sized 
buyers who continue to fight the price 
level and purchase only as needed. 
The return of higher flour prices has 
again put current price levels rela- 
tively too high in relation to the pres- 
ent bread price structure. Family 
trade is moderate. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
150% CAPACITY 


Spring wheat mills sold about 150% 
of capacity for the entire week, al- 
though business was lighter in the 
latter part as wheat prices reacted 
upward. This compares with 110% a 
week earlier and 173.6% a year ago. 
Mills now have enough business on 
their books for 65 to 70 days’ run. 
Bakers were fairly liberal buyers in 
the fore part of ‘the week, but with 
advancing grain markets forcing 
about 30¢ sack rise in flour, demand 
tapered off. Buying was mostly for 
shipment the remainder of the cal- 
endar year; in fact mills are reported 
to have comparatively little business 
on their books for later than Jan. 1 
shipment. Shipping directions are 
heavy and spring wheat mills are 
operating close to capacity. Produc- 
tion of clears seems to have caught 
up with the demand and asking prices 


on these grades are not being held 
as firmly as on patents. England was 
in the market and the Northwest ap- 
peared to be getting its proportionate 
share of the business despite the rela- 
tively higher price of spring wheat 
fiour. 


EASTERN DEMAND 
FALLS AWAY 


A lull followed the flurry of buying 
in the Metropolitan New York mar- 
ket that had accompanied the recent 
break in grain prices. During the ac- 
tive period, a variety of buyers par- 
ticipated, chain bakers covering mod- 
erately with both springs and Kansas 
flours, and smaller bakers placing 


fill-in orders, primarily for springs. 


Extreme congestion at Brooklyn 
Eastern District Terminal makes it 
difficult to obtain permits to ship. In 
addition, many mills are behind in 
getting contracts out, with the re- 
sult that some buyers who had let 
stocks run down are now worried 
about getting replacements. 

Boston buyers pulled out of the 
market and showed little interest in 
the lower prices quoted by mill rep- 
resentatives. Smaller bakers in that 
area complain of strong consumer 
price resistance. Philadelphia inter- 
est .dropped off as the market 
strengthened. Fairly liberal sales had 
been booked when the market was in 
its recent decline, but the demand 
dropped abruptly on the upturn. Much 
of the recent buying was by the 
larger operators, the smaller users 
continuing their hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy in the belief that the growing 
pressure for lower foodstuffs prices 
will result in lower flour prices. Pitts- 
burgh buying slackened as the mar- 
ket rallied. Mill representatives be- 
lieve that much of the retail bakery 
trade and many jobbers are fairly well 
covered to the first of the new year. 


CENTRAL STATES BUYERS 
LOSE INTEREST 
Chicago trade has been quiet. The 


erratic action of prices appears to 
have kept many buyers from taking 





Devas Products Demand Curtailed 
by Erratic Action of Grain Prices 


Demand for durum products is still 
limited to near-by shipment. Interest 
is general, but buyers are not willing 
to cover futures needs at present 
price levels, and millers say it is a 
difficult market on which to do busi- 
ness. Firm offerings are impossible, 
due to wide and unexpected fluctua- 
tions in grain, making. each offer sub- 
ject to confirmation. 

Actual buying is abnormally light 
for this season of the year, and espe- 
cially so in view of the small volume 
of unfilled business on mill books. 
Stocks in the hands of macaroni man- 
ufacturers are light, and orders 
placed are usually accompanied by 
shipping directions. 

With a light backlog of orders on 
hand, millers naturally are competing 
for what business is in sight. The re- 
sult, according to reports, is that 
some are losing sight of costs and net 
earnings are suffering. 

As was expected, the demand for 
semolinas, now that this grade is 
again obtainable, is meager at best. 
Some mills have not sold over two or 
three cars so far. No. 1 semolina is 
held at 40¢ sack over granulars and, 
since the latter have proved so satis- 
factory, macaroni manufacturers ap- 
parently are going to stick by them. 


The CCC has been in the market 
for durum steadily the past week and 
is taking all the poorer arrivals of 
durum grain for export. Mill agents 
have their pick of the remainder. 
Good milling durum is plentiful, but 
millers are anxious to build up their 
stocks and premiums are holding fair- 
ly steady. The asking price for gran- 
ulars is around $6.50 sack, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, with sales reported at 
10@15¢ less. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Sept. 27, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better...$2.79% @2.80% 
Amber Durum or better... 2.79% @2.80% 


1 
9 
3 Amber Durum or better... 2.78% @2.79% 
1 Durum or better ......... 2.72% @2.78% 
2 Durum or better ......... 2.72% @2.78% 
3 Durum or better ......... 2.71% @2.77% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
pe) ) ee sr *224,710 96 
Previous week ....... 240,113 102 
, A See * 175,456 84 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Sept. 27, 1947............ 2,596,068 
July 1-Sept. 28, 1946..........+- 2,136,435 


*Preliminary, 
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more than small amounts. Usual run 
of orders is for one or two carlots, 
Family flour trade is only fair. Direc. 
tions are good. Cleveland buyers re. 
tired to the sidelines when the mar- 
ket strengthened. Some business was 
contracted, but nothing in compari- 
son to the previous week. Most job- 
bers and bakers have ample supplies 
either on hand or contracted for un- 
til the first of the year. With the 
cooler weather, family flour trade has 
expanded. Only scattered carlots for 
near-by shipment featured the St, 
Louis trade in domestic channels. The 
U. K. purchased some clears, which 
firmed the market on that type, and 
the British were asking for 72% ex- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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FEEDS UNSETTLED 
BY ERRATIC GRAINS 


Offerings Governed by Price Action— 
Demand Not Aggressive, but 
Absorbs Supplies 








Feed markets were highly unset- 
tled by the erratic action of grains 
the past week. Each upturn in wheat 
and corn prices seemed to dry up of- 
ferings and each slight setback in 
the grains brought them out again. 
Demand was not aggressive at any 
time, due to mounting resistance to 
present price levels, but outlets ap- 
peared sufficient to absorb the feed 
supplies as they became available. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as a 
whole advanced a little more than 
one point, to 302.4, a new all-time 
high. The’ feed grain index, on the 
other hand, dropped 36.5 points, to 
323.7, narrowing the spread between 
feedstuffs and feed grains to about 21 
points, the smallest since July. 


Millfeeds Erratic With Grains 

Millfeed buyers were largely 
swayed by grain market action in 
conducting their operations. Buyers 
were aggressive when prices were on 
the uptrend, only to withdraw on 
days when grains declined. Millfeed 
prices at Minneapolis dropped sharply 
about midweek when grains declined 
and, although showing a good upward 
reaction later, registered a net loss 
for the period. Middlings were in fair- 
ly good demand, especially from feed 
manufacturers. 

At Kansas City wheat feeds and es- 
specially bran declined sharply when 
grain markets went into their de- 
cline. Before the decline, however, 
shorts had reached an all-time high 
at Kansas City of $81 ton, or within 
a few dollars of the wheat price. 
When Kansas City selling pressure at 
Chicago and eastern markets lessen- 
ed, it did not take long for north- 
western markets to firm. 


Millfeed Production 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 62,501 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 61,996 tons in the 
week previous and 53,074 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 759,985 tons 
as compared with 568,642 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Fig- 
ures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 Ibs. of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 ‘Ib. of 
flour, : ‘ 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Bullish Export Statement Puts 
Wheat on Uptrend Again 


Cabinet Committee Recommendation of 470 Million All-Grain 
Total Refutes Recent Statements Indicating Reduced Exports 


Advances of 18% @24%¢ in wheat 
futures prices the past week, 10¢ of 
which occurred in the Sept. 29 ses- 
sion, raised values almost back to 


’ the seasonal highs prior to the sharp 


break of two weeks ago. Cause of the 
renewed strength was an unexpect- 
edly large export recommendation 
made to President Truman by his 
cabinet food committee, coupled with 
a raise of 30¢ sack in the Production 
and Marketing Administration flour 
buying price, continued heavy takings 
of cash wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., especially in the North- 
west, and mounting apprehension con- 
cerning drouth conditions in the main 
southwestern winter wheat belt. 

Closing prices at leading futures 
markets Sépt. 29 were: Chicago—De- 
cember - $2.85%, May $2.80%, July 
$2.605%; Minneapolis—December 
$2.80%, May $2.74%; Kansas City— 
December $2.77%, May $2.71, July 
$2.52. Cash wheat prices reflected the 
full advance of futures and in some 
instances registered additional gains 
in premiums for proteins. 


147 Million Carry-Over Seen 


After being led to assume that U.S. 
export commitments would be re- 
duced to halt the spiralling price 
structure in food commodities, the 
milling and grain industries were 
shocked to hear the President’s state- 
ment that total grain exports for the 
crop year would be 470 million bush- 
els, of which 400 million would be 
wheat or wheat in the form of flour. 
Government statisticians calculated 
that such exports combined with nor- 
mal domestic food, seed and feed re- 
quirements would leave a carry-over 
of 147 million at the end of the crop 
year. This would compare with last 
year’s carry-over of 83 million bush- 
els. Trade opinions of a safe carry- 
over are at least 200 million, especial- 
ly in view of the unfavorable outlook 
for the new winter wheat crop which 
is late in going into the ground on 
account of dry weather. 


Later the 19-man food committee 


headed by W. A. Harriman, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, recommended ex- 
ports of 570 million bushels, or 100 
million above the cabinet food com- 
mittee program. 

Bullish interpretation was attached 


‘to a Washington statement that pur- 


chasing 250 million bushels or so of 
wheat would be desirable immediate- 
ly to prevent the grain from being 
used for livestock feed. CCC buying 
of cash wheat went forward in large 
volume, with reports indicating that 
the agency was including milling 
grades of springs in addition to its 
previous takings of only ordinary pro- 
tein types. Mills were liberal buyers 
of wheat to cover recent large flour 
Sales, 
Farmers Holding Wheat 

The latest official report on the ma- 
turity stage of corn showed that as 
of Sept. 19, 70% of the crop was safe 
from frost, with indications that an- 
other 15% or so got under the wire 
Prior to killing frosts which hit the 
northern belt last midweek. While the 
loss from frost injury appears to be 
light, it is relatively more important 
than usual because of the curtailment 
in production as a result of summer 
drouth and heat. Consequently, grow- 
ers are holding tightly to wheat sup- 
Plies as a means of supplementing 
Short corn. The income tax factor also 


still is a factor in farmer holding 
of wheat. 


K. ©. Prices Up 25¢ 


Wheat values soared almost 25¢ bu. 
at Kansas City during the week as 
flour business expanded and the gov- 
ernment indicated that export com- 
mitments for the remainder of the 
crop year could not be reduced. Re- 
ceipts at Kansas City were inade- 
quate to meet the demand and the 
stronger trend of the market caused 
every offer to be quickly accepted. 
Mills were active bidders, for mill 
storage stocks were diminishing as 
flour production continued at or 
greater than capacity. In addition to 
limit advances in the futures market, 
cash premiums continued to rise, es- 
pecially on the lower proteins. The 
combination represented an advance 
during the week of 24144¢ from the 
range of $2.52@3.09 for No. 1 dark 
hard Sept. 22 to $2.7644 @3.33% Sept. 
29 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Sept. 27, protein con- 
tent considered: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.67 @3.22% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard. -. 2.66% @3.21% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard... -. 2.66 @3.20% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.65% @3.19% 
MR RE oC cc wesVetsceteees 2.69% @2.73 

ef | SSP a eeer Teri 2.69 @2.72% 
MO, S-TROG. cccccrcsiecivevece 2.68 @2.71% 
Wet OS ROG | hocks cee svcencc cs 2.67 @2.70% 


Fort Worth reports ordinary No. 1 
hard winter selling Sept. 29 at $2.96 
@2.97, delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein bringing 
2@3¢ bu. premium. Inquiry was good, 
especially for protein lots, but offer- 
ings of all types were light. 


Springs in Active Demand 


Movement of spring wheat held up 
well, with 3,863 cars received at Min- 
neapolis and 3,799 at Duluth. Demand 
was broad and active, with mill and 
elevator buying being supplemented 
by CCC purchases. This all around 
good demand forced premiums higher 
as compared with the futures. Or- 
dinary protein wheat showed the larg- 
est premium gain, since CCC buyers 
tried to centér their purchases on this 
type of grain. Premiums on ordinary 
wheat were 4¢ higher for the week, 
while premiums on 14% protein and 
higher lots were up 2@3¢, compared 
with a week ago. Ordinary protein 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed at 5@9¢ over the December price; 
13% protein brought additional pre- 
mium of 10¢ over ordinary; 14% pro- 
tein 25¢; 15% protein 38¢, and 16% 
protein 48¢ over ordinary. 

Offerings of durum wheat continued 
large, but with mill demand supple- 
mented by CCC buying, all offerings, 
including the unsuitable milling lots, 
were readily taken. At the close No. 
1 and 2 hard amber of choice milling 
quality sold at 6@7¢ over the Decem- 
ber price, with No. 1 and 2 durum 
of medium milling quality quoted at 
2@5¢ over. No. 1 red durum nom- 
inally 2¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 27: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. .......- $2.78% @2.82% 
t DNS 59 Ib. .... cece eeewees 2.77% @2.81% 
1 DNS 58 Ib. ...e ee eeeeeeeess 2.77% @2.81% 
2 DNB &T lh. 2. nce eesnsceess 2.76% @2.80% 
3 DNS GEIR. 2... cccccccsece -74% @2.79% 
3 DNS 56 Ib. ... ec eeeeeceee 2.73% @2.78% 


Protein premiums: 13%, 10¢; 14%, 25¢; 
15%, 38¢; 16%, 48¢. 


Pacific Northwest wheat prices 
went up 10@16¢ last week, with the 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Sept. 21-27, Previous Sept. 22-28, Sept. 23-29, Sept. 24-30, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
Northwest *1,036,390 1,021,890 982,607 928,047 856,859 
Southwest - 1,541,361 1,549,719 1,477,109 1,302,840 1,237,511 
PEMD 26 vias Cds cw ead see tev sow *602,015 563,724 511,834 535,274 614,136 
Central and Southeast ......... *607,560 599,158 589,042 584,876 aae'aas 
North Pacific Coast ........... *339,970 339,504 404,833 339,779 367,052 
WORE. oss Fe eh eres 6):k6 oho 4,127,296 4,073,995 3,965,425 3,690,816 3,548,945 
Percentage of total U.S. output 6 66 67 71 73 


*Preliminary. 





Crop year flour production 
pt Samer 








= Percentage of capacity operated-——_——,, July 1 to———, 
Sept. Ss Sept. Sept. 
21-27, Previous 22-28, 23-29, 24-30, Sept. 27, Sept. 28, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 101 100 96 94 88 12,045,759 10,646,189 
Southwest ...... 100 101 101 96 90 19,729,988 17,830,323 
POGEIO ecveesocs 100 94 85 89 89 6,500,494 6,434,310 
Central and S. E. 77 76 75 72 72 7,266,697 6,186,153 
No. Pacific Coast 94 93 90 100 89 4,323,185 3,768,819 
TWEtale {6 6K 83 96 94 93 90 86 49,866,123 44,865,794 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
a rey ate be Montana and Iowa: 
Sept. 21-27 ..... 44,2 ‘ ‘i _ “ 
Previous week .. 944,280 993,594 105 Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
Year ago ....... 894,660 926,702 104 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 837,000 103 Sept. 21-27 ..... 646,200 *635,072 98 
Pive-VOR? GVETERS. 6.0 ccccvecveccsce 94 Previous week .. 646,200 639,168 99 
Ten-year AVeTAge .........eeeeeeee 84 WO SOS. ck ews 667,800 609,466 91 
Kansas City Two years ago . 667,800 606,772 91 
Sept. 21627 ..... 372,720 389,801 105 Five-year Average ......seeeresees Ts 
Previous week .. 372,720 372,730 100 Ten-year average ..... TR EEER IE OE 68 
Year ago ....... 364,320 363,575 100 *Prelimi 
Two years ago .. 352,800 292,413 83 peice 
Five-year Average ....ccccsscccess 87 Minneapolis 
beaut Ses page aga aes 7 Set, OM... ... 378,360 *400,718 106 
die sak Meyer ia wad oe Previous week .. 378,360 382,722 101 
jept. 21-27 ..... . ’ TOOP OR. i civicnws . 
Previous week .. 118,800 87,829 va ee mien aan ioe Peo aie rr 
So |” ee ee 112,800 110,361 98 a y fs . 3 
Two years ago... 111,132 106,424 96 Five-year Average .....-.csecseces 88 
Five-year average ......ssseeeeees 82 Ten-year average .............2008 75 
Ten-year average ........ee0e08 cece 82 *Preliminary. 
pap ben gs mor ee CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
ept. es SERS ° , 
= sore week .. 100,200 95,566 95 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year ago ....... 84,600 16.471 90 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago .. 80,556 67,003 83 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Five-year average ......ccccccccce 86 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year Average ........eeeeeeses 89 capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST Sept. 21-27 ..:.. 791,466 *607,560 77 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: fot b= Ea aaa Pas he epi gre a 
Seattle and Tacoma District Two years ago .. 808,176 584,876 12 
Mew.  B248T 56.0% 223,320 *245,843 110 Five-year Average ....seesccsccces 71 
Previous week .. 223,320 *247,194 111 Ten-year @VeTage .......eeeseeevee 69 
Year ago ....... 243,720 260,520 107 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 225,720 199,569 88 
Five-year average .......-..ccceece 80 BUFFALO 
Ten-year Average ........seeeeeees 75 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
*Preliminary. capacity output tivity 
Portland - District Sept. 21-27 ..... 601,200 *602,015 100 
Sept. 21-27 ..... 140,010 94,127 67 Previous week .. 601,200 563,724 94 
Previous week .. 140,010 92,310 66 Year ABO .neeeee 601,200 511,834 85 
Year ago ....... 134,200 144,313 108 Two years ago .. 600,600 535,274 89 
Two years ago .. 143,200 140,210 104 Five-year average .......esceccees 86 
Five-year average .........ssseeue 85 Ten-year Average ........eeseeeeie 84 
Ten-year AVeCTAZE ......cesccccceee 80 *Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, incPuding Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-— Southwest*—, 


-—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— -—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Sept. 21-27 ....< 31,213 405,323 $19,721 232,248 $11,567 122,414 62,501 759,985 
Previous week .. 31,382 19,640 10,974 61,996 
Two weeks ago 29,035 20,682 11,706 61,423 
BOOS Sv bra eevee 29,911 303,134 15,230 165,777 7,933 99,731 53,074 568,642 
R60 sa warts oh e's 26,383 336,150 18,792 221,653 10,839 136,906 56,014 694,709 
tS Peer re te or 25,060 283,335 17,351 192,068 10,411 120,287 52,822 595,690 
| ee arte 24,948 288,631 15,276 176,815 9,977 118,018 50,201 583,464 
Five-yr. average 27,503 303,315 17,274 197,712 10,145 119,471 54,922 620,498 
*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 


tPreliminary. 





soft white regaining most of the 
losses of the previous week. Soft 
white was selling at $2.51@2.52 bu. 
for ordinary. Farmers have been more 
inclined to sell on the advances than 
they were a week ago at the low 
spot. Baart wheat did not suffer the 
extreme declines, but with an ex- 
cellent demand, 12% Baart was sell- 
ing close to the $3 mark at the week’s 


_ Close. Demand for this type of wheat 


continued good. CCC purchases were 
much lighter for the week, totaling 





slightly less. than a million bushels. 
CCC was slow to follow the advances, 
probably because of the heavy pur- 
chases, now totaling approximately 
20 million bushels. This slowness 
brought white wheat prices close to 
a Duluth shipping level. It is not 
anticipated this will happen as.CCC 
seems determined not to let any 
wheat move eastward. Feed demand 
is slowing up because the declines 
in corn and advances in wheat have 
again shifted the demand to corn. 
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* News of the Baking Industry x 





Government Officials Approve 


Conservation Theme for BIPP 


CHICAGO — Government officials 
enthusiastically hailed BIPP— the 
baking industry promotion program— 
as being in complete accord with 
President Truman’s plan of food con- 
servation when it was revealed to 
them in Washington Sept. 24 by 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn. 

Upon his return from Washington, 
Mr. Zinsmaster declared that govern- 
ment authorities were greatly im- 
pressed when he outlined BIPP plans 
for a concerted campaign for food 
conservation, anti-waste and “nutri- 
tion conservation” through informing 
the public to utilize the greatest nu- 
trition possible from the available 
food supply. 

‘It was truly gratifying to realize 
that we had anticipated this food 
crisis back as far as Labor Day, and 
had revamped our plans for BIPP 
to meet the current situation. En- 
thusiastic government endorsement of 
our newly revised program was the 
result,” Mr. Zinsmaster said. 

Complete plans for BIPP will be 
revealed publicly for the first time 
at the 50th anniversary convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago Oct. 30- 
Nov. 1. 

In his formal statement, Mr. Zins- 
master said: 

“BIPP will go ahead full speed. 
High government officials have as- 
sured us that the initial phase of the 
campaign, as revised to meet current 
world conditions, is completely in line 
with the government’s policies and 
actually will go far toward helping 
to carry them out. 


Conservation to Be Stressed 


“A real public service will be ren- 
dered by the baking industry through 
the powerful advertising and mer- 
chandising program of BIPP. We will 
stress at the outset, conservation of 
food, use of breadstuffs to utilize the 
greatest possible nutrition, and the 
nourishing characteristics of baked 
products as basic foods. 

“As originally planned the BIPP 
had two main objectives: (1) To in- 
crease consumption of all bakery 
products, and (2) to further increase 
public prestige and standing for the 
baking industry and its products. 

“Obviously the second phase must 
be emphasized at this time. 

‘In its new role the baking indus- 
try will demonstrate to the public its 
unselfishness, its importance to the 
health and welfare of mankind, and 
its readiness to cooperate fully with 
the government in times of stress. 

“From the time BIPP was first en- 
visioned, we have maintained flexibil- 
ity of plans in keeping with the rap- 
idly changing world situation. We 
have retained expert advertising and 
public relations counsels, who have 
already shown themselves to be keen- 
ly alert to our needs and interests 
as they concern world conditions. 


Program Organized 
“A powerful program for launch- 
ing BIPP has been organized. We 


are confident that it will carry tre- 
mendous weight with the general 
public and with those forces whom 
the baking industry serves. It is de- 
signed to be a program of popular 
appeal and of benefit to both our 
country and industry. 

“We are sure that when detailed 
plans for the BIPP consumer adver- 
tising and public relations are dis- 
closed at the ABA convention in Oc- 
tober, every member of the baking 
industry will give his wholehearted 
approval and complete cooperation. 

“BIPP is going forward in line with 
the ABA convention slogan: ‘50 Years 
—FORWARD!’” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Five Added to 
Baking Industry 
Research Committee 


WASHINGTON—Lewis G. Graeves, 
president of Charles Schneider Bak- 
ing Co., Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced that five additional scien- 
tists have accepted invitations to join 
the baking industry research commit- 
tee of which he is chairman. 

This committee, composed of lead- 
ing technicians in the baking indus- 
try, was organized to advise Mr. 
Graeves in his capacity as industry 
representative on the grain products 
committee established by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Agri- 
cultural Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. 

It has already recommended to the 
Department of Agriculture an initial 
project on a study of the causes of 
staling of bakery products. Favorable 
action on this recommendation is ex- 
pected shortly. 

The new members of the commit- 
tee are: Claude Davis, National Bis- 
cuit Co.; George Garnatz, Kroger 
Food Foundation; Thomas Hollings- 
head, Independent Biscuit and Crack- 
er Manufacturers Assn.; Dr. Stanley 
M. Jackson, Sunshine Biscuit Co., and 
Dr. Ralph Mitchell, Purity Baking 
Corp. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RT. REV. FLANAGAN HEADS 
ALLIED TRADES PROGRAM 


NEW YORK—John Garrow, chair- 
man of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry’s jubilee breakfast, an- 
nounced recently that the principal 
speaker on the breakfast program to 
be held during the American Bakers 
Assn. convention in Chicago Oct. 31 
will be the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Ed- 
ward J. Flanagan, founder and direc- 
tor of Boys’ Town. 

The subject of Monsignor Flana- 
gan’s talk will not be announced at 
this time but it is a certainty that it 
will prove of great interest to all 
men engaged in the baking industry, 
Mr. Garrow said. 

Monsignor Flanagan is now in the 





process of establishing one of the 
largest vocational training schools in 
the U.S. at Boys’ Town, and he has 
recently announced that one of the 
important phases of this school will 
be a school for bakers. 

In a letter to Mr. Garrow, John 
Lemmon, president of the allied 
trades, remarked, “It is a signal hon- 
or to have Monsignor Flanagan speak 
to our group because in him we find 
the complete fulfillment of a man who 
has devoted his entire life to the wel- 
fare of our most precious possession, 
the American youth.” 

Letters requesting reservations for 
this breakfast are already being re- 
ceived from allied firms and bakers 
throughout the U.S. The committee, 
consisting of past president Frank 
Bergenthal, vice president Tom Dil- 
lon, Walter Warrick, George Chuss- 
ler and Don Sperry feels that this 
will not only be one of the largest 
allied trades breakfasts ever held, but 
that it will be a highlight in the pro- 
gram of the ABA 50th jubilee con- 
vention. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER SALES UP 

ROANOKE, VA. — The Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. has reported 
sales for the four weeks ended Sept. 
6 of $53,234,391, an increase of 11.4% 
over the comparable period last year. 
Sales for the 36 weeks ended Sept. 
6 totaled $505,019,552, up 37.8% over 
the like period last year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWARD H. FREIHOFER 
DIES SUDDENLY AT 57 


NEW YORK—Edward H. Freihof- 
er, treasurer of the Charles Freihofer 
Baking Co., Troy, N. Y., since its 
inception in 1913, and brother of 
Charles C. Freihofer, its. president, 
died suddenly Sept. 30. He was strick- 
en with a heart ailment in his sum- 
mer camp on Lake George and 
rushed to the Glens Falls Hospital, 
where he died immediately. He was 
57 years old. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION POSTPONED 
BY MICHIGAN BAKERS 


DETROIT—The convention of the 
Michigan Bakers Assn., which had 
been scheduled for Nov. 16-18 at 
Lansing, has been postponed until 
the spring of 1948, according to a re- 
cent announcement by J. F. Schallert, 
executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
DEFEND MARSHALL CUP 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. — Approxi- 
mately 300 attended the 25th annual 
3-day outing of the Philadelphia Bak- 
ers Club here Sept. 19-21. New York 
Baltimore and central Pennsylvania 
groups were represented. 

Golf on the local course was part 
of each day’s entertainment sched- 
ule, with best-ball matches held Sept. 
19, with the Philadelphia contingent 
defending the Marshall Cup it won 
last year in team play Sept. 20. A 
banquet climaxed the meeting, .fol- 
lowed by a floor show and dancing. 





14 Governors 
of ABA Named 
by Mail Ballot 


CHICAGO — Eleven regional and 
three branch governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. have been elected 
by mail ballot of members. The 14 
governors were elected out of 49 
nominees, ABA said. 

The results of this election, as re- 
ported by the 1947 ABA nominations 
and elections committee are as fol- 
lows: 

Branch governors—Louis Garttner, 
for wholesale bread; John Hagy, for 
house-to-house, and R. L. Nafzizer, 
for multi-state. 

Regional governors—Bruno H. Pe- 
tersen, for Region 1 (New England); 
George H. Coppers, for Region 2 (New 
York); Karl E. Baur, for Region 4 
(Pensylvania); Lewis G. Graeves, for 
Region 5 (Delaware, Washington, D. 
C., Maryland, Virginia); F. B. Ev- 
ers, for Region 7 (Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see); F. H. Rolfes, for Region 8 
(Ohio). 

Harold B. West, for Region 10 (In- 
diana, Kentucky); Fred L. Cobb, for 
Region 11 (Wisconsin); J. F. Goeken, 
for Region 12 (Illinois); Jake Gras- 
mick, for Region 18 (Nebraska); Ar- 
thur Vos, Jr., for Region 20 (Colora- 
do, New Mexico, Wyoming). 

Previous to 1944 there were no 
branch governor representatives. Gov- 
ernor elections were held at the an- 
nual meeting with voting by only 
those members present. 

Members now choose the one 
branch of the industry in which they 
operate and want to vote for branch 


* governors. The nominations are made 


and the election is held by mail as 
provided by the ABA by-laws. 

Regional governors were elected by 
only those members operating in their 
region and branch governors by the 
members in their branch. 

The 1947 nominations and elections 
committee was composed of Everett 
Wilsher, Michigan Bakeries, Inc, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman; Fran- 
cis Deppe, Deppe Baking Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and Paul Dietzen, Dietzen’s Bak- 
ery, Anderson, Ind. 
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W. C. JENKS ELECTED 
BY MINNESOTA ALLIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. C. Jenks, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry at that 
group’s first meeting of the season 
Sept. 26. He replaces L, T. Blom, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Bert Maas; Maas-Keefe Co., was 
named vice president of the organiza- 
tion and R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Pa- 
per Co., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following were named to the 
board of directors: L. T. Blom; Ed 
Stabno, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; E. 
T. Le Mire, International Milling Co., 
and S. G. Grant, Clinton Industries. 
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In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 






We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 








PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





ership. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


As old-fashioned in top quality as it 


is modern in bakeshop performance, 
POLAR BEAR flour has a heritage 
of nearly fifty years of quality lead- 
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Study of ABA 
Service to Industry 
How Being Made 


CHICAGO—The American Bakers 
Assn. has engaged the firm of Robert 
Heller & Associates, Cleveland, to 
conduct a thoroughgoing study into 
all phases of ABA service to the in- 
dustry, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Harry W. Zinzmaster, 
chairman of the board of governors 
of the association. 

The firm has a background of as- 
signments for United States Steel 
Corp., International Harvester Co., 
Libbey-Owens Glass Co.; the Carbor- 
undum Co., the Quaker Oats Co., Cel- 
anese Corp. of America, Ethyl Corp., 
Continental Can Co. Inc., the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co., Signode 
Steel Strapping Co., the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., the American 
Ship Building Co., Cutter Laborator- 
jes and many other large and small 
corporations. 

“The work, which started Sept. 2, 
is a joint program,” Mr. Zinsmaster 
said. 

‘It is our desire that the staff 
members of Robert Heller & Associ- 
ates function as part of our organiza- 
tion and that reference to them as a 
group from outside the organization 
be minimized. All of us will benefit 
in proportion to the successful results 
of this work. It is highly desirable, 
therefore, that these men have your 
cooperation to the fullest extent. 
Your frank opinions on various phases 
of our operations, even if differing 
from current methods, should be of- 
fered when solicited. It is by such 
presentation of facts and frank ex- 
pression of opinion that the greatest 
results can be obtained from this 
work. Your wholehearted cooperation 
is urgently requested.” 
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DATES FOR SANITATION 
COURSE IN ATLANTA SET 


ATLANTA—Dates for the special 
bakery sanitation course to be held 
here at the Henry Grady Hotel are 
Dec. 8-11, according to announcement 
by Faber A. Bollinger, secretary of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., who is 
working in cooperation with Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Holmes, director of the sani- 
tation department of the American 
Institute of Baking, in making plans 
for the course. 

Tuition fee will be $40 and will in- 
clude a dinner to be given the closing 
evening at which time certificates 
will be awarded those comp’eting the 
course. Members of the allied indus- 
try may enroll for the course if they 
care to. 

Speakers and subjects. of their ad- 
dresses will be announced later. 
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GEORGIA BAKERS HOLD 
MEETING IN ALBANY 


ATLANTA—Between 75 and 100 
delegates from the newly formed 
Georgia Retail Bakers Assn. attended 
a state-wide meeting in Albany, Ga., 
Sept. 21 at the Tasty Bakery. Officers 
of the association include Hoke Wil- 
der, Macon, president; Theo. Baldwin, 
Americus, vice president, and C. 
Vaughn Vincent, Atlanta, secretary- 
treasurer. The next meeting of the 
group will be held in Atlanta in Janu- 
ary, the date to be announced later. 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 
in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus 
intimate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of 


superior milling wheats. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Tho Standard. Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 
















* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, INC- 
COHOCTON, N. Y- 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
EI Reno, Okla. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











‘“‘Dependable” 


For near'y half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


10CO ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











“Sweet Cream” | | Marsh & McLennan 
ee uae 
Quality Flours : 
W. J. JENNISON CO. Transportation 
eT eae Insurance on Flour 











Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 

















ARROW MILLS, Inc. Lyon & Cir Co., inc. 
, N.Y. 
WHEAT aire RYE High pease ply inter Wheat Flour 
uemaya.% yo" a5 andy, ¥. LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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of Export Program Held 


Necessary, Due to Smaller Crops 


MINNEAPOLIS—Stating that the 
U.S. could export with safety only 
250 million bushels wheat during the 
current crop year, J. H. MacMillan, 
Jr., president of Cargill, Inc., sees the 
necessity for the government to re- 
vise its grain export program. 

He points out that because of a 
prospective reduction of 884 million 
bushels in the corn crop, the over- 
all grain production in the U.S. is 
off 13%, or 19 million long tons, from 
the previous year; and with the pros- 
pects for the new winter wheat crop 
none too good because of dry soil, 
the nation should maintain a carry- 
over of at least 250 million bushels 
wheat next July 1. 


Crop Report a Warning 


“The official U.S. government crop 
report issued Sept. 10 constitutes a 
grave warning in cold facts and fig- 
ures that food production is still 
surrounded with great uncertainty,” 
said Mr. MacMillan, “due largely to 
the instability of the weather. 

“In our opinion, it is a signal for a 
complete review of our grain posi- 
tion, and official Washington should 
take particular note, with a view to 
revising its grain export program. 

“Due largely to a decline of 884 
million bushels in the estimated corn 
crop, the 1947, overall grain produc- 
tion of the U.S., including wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, rye and grain sor- 
ghums, is'19 million long tons below 
the amount produced last year, a 
shrinkage of 13%. That loss is more 
than the total exports of grain and 
grain products for the crop year end- 
ing June 30, 1947, estimated at about 
15 million long tons. 


No Quota Adjustment 


“Earlier in the season, official an- 
nouncements from Washington ex- 
pressed the opinion that our exports 
for the current crop year would equal, 
or exceed if possible, last year’s ex- 
ports. Recent releases have indicated 
that that quota may not now be pos- 
sible, but as yet no assurances have 
been forthcoming that action will be 
taken commensurate with the extent 
of the changed position in our domes- 
tic grain production and home re- 
quirements. 

“The heavy wheat production this 
year coupled with the hottest, and in 
many cases the driest, August on rec- 
ord have practically dissipated our 
subsoil moisture reserves. Without 
marked improvement in moisture, 
crops generally next year may be be- 
low average. 

“The loss of 19 million long tons 
of grain production this year must be 
recognized as a serious blow to the 
world grain export picture. Poor 
crops in the U.S. next year would 
amount to a calamity, not only inter- 
nationally, but domestically as well, 
unless a reasonable amount of wheat 
remains in our carryover next July 1. 

“During periods of world surplus of 
wheat, this! country could safely re- 
duce wheat carryover down to 125 
million bushels. Under present world 
conditions, when imports would be 
practically unobtainable, figure dou- 
ble that mentioned above, or 250 mil- 
lion bushels would be found to be 
none too safe a margin should a crop 
failure be sustained next year. 

“An analysis of our wheat position 
shows our exportable surplus has 
been greatly reduced. Subtracting 


250 million bushels from total sup- 
plies of 1,492 million bushels, includ- 
ing a crop of 1,409 million and car- 
ryover of 83 million bushels, leaves 
about a billion and a quarter bushels 
for distribution this crop year. Do- 
mestic requirements for food and seed 
amount to about 600 million bushels. 
Because of the big decrease in corn 
production, feeding of wheat to live- 
stock and poultry will be greatly in- 
creased over the estimated 190 mil- 
lion bushels fed last year. Certainly a 
figure of 400 million bushels does not 
seem to be far out of line at this 
time. Therefore, domestic disappear- 
ance of wheat for food, seed and feed 
will aggregate about a billion bush- 
els, leaving aproximately 250 million 
bushels as our exportable surplus. 
“Furthermore, the answer is not 
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to be found in rationing or other 
means of controlling use and dis- 
tribution. Such action would merely 
channel available supplies into the 
black markets, as occurred under 
similar circumstances when controls 
were extended for too long a period 
following the end of the war. That 
lesson is too near at hand to have 
been so soon forgotten. 

“The U.S. will be able to provide 
strong world leadership only so long 
as it remains strong. It cannot afford 
to risk its own security by export- 
ing beyond the limits of reasonable 
safety considering the requirements 
of the American people. We must face 
the facts as they exist, and take 
realistic steps now to slow down our 
exports of grain in line with our re- 
duced crop production,’’ Mr. MacMil- 
lan added. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


France, Britain Purchase Flour, 
But Total Export Trade Limited 


Scattered export business in flour 
took place in the past week against 
November allocations to European 
claimant nations, but there was little 
booking done in the other sections of 
the world. 

The French Mission purchased 
around 300,000 sacks 80% extraction 
flour, against a November allocation 
of around 565,000, buying mostly in 


the range of $5.50, sacks, Gulf, at a 
time when wheat was on the down- 
swing. Later bids were raised 10¢, 
but market advances were much 
faster. 


British Buy for Egypt 


The British completed purchases of 
around 195,000 sacks of 72% extrac- 
tion flour presumably for Egypt in 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


BE Rh 4k bi Aare 556 5:0 006 TGs b0.6 H00s 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd..... 


Cream of Wheat 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd........... 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd......... 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York... 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd......... 
’Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd...... 


United Biscuit of America ............. 
Victor Chemical Co. 
Victor Chemical oa” $3.50 Pfd. 


?Standard Milling Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pf 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... — 


Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Langendorf United Bakeries, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. 
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the middle of last week, paying in the 
range of $6@6.11, sacked, eastern 
seaboard, including 1% commission, 
Later, British importers sought clears 
for October-November, both Gulf and 
eastern seaboard, and bought some 
round lots on a basis of $5.65, includ. 
ing 1%, Gulf, jutes. This is presumed 
to be for the U.K. Pacific destinations 
for which there is outstanding around 
35;000 long tons wheat equivalent in 
the October-November allocations, 
Further purchases are expected. 

Outstanding in export news was the 
indication that Brazil had applied for 
and would receive an allocation of 
40,000 long tons wheat equivalent 
monthly for the October-December 
period. This is presumed to be in addi- 
tion to the 15,000 long tons allocated 
already for that country in Novem- 
ber. No official announcement has 
yet been made of the supplemental 
allocation. 


Some Latin Licenses Received 


Some October-December _ licenses 
are now being received for the Litin 
American and other commercial trade 
countries, so that some increase in 
firm bookings may be expected. How- 
ever, most. millers with historical 
records of shipment already have car- 
marked an amount of flour just short 
of what they expect to get in the way 
of licenses, so that new business no 
doubt will be scattered and generally 
light. 

Puerto Rico purchased some fiour 
during the past week and shipping 
directions were received from the 
Philippines by some mills which had 
flour booked there some time ago on 
which shipments were held up be- 
cause of heavy stocks on the islands. 
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QUAKER OATS CO. PAYS 
BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 


CHICAGO—Profit sharing checks 
totaling $785,435 were distributed re- 
cently by the Quaker Oats Co. to its 
6,000 employees at the Chicago head- 
quarters and 13 plants throughout the 
country. R. D. Stuart, president, said 
the bonus, which covered the com- 
pany’s fiscal year ended June 30, 
amounted to an average of nearly 
one month’s extra wages. 

Mr. Stuart said that this payment 
brought to $6,576,361 the total dis- 
tributed under the wage bonus plan 
since it was established in 1936. The 
company sets aside for this purpose a 
fixed percentage of its earnings after 
preferred stock dividends, but before 
taxes and dividends on common stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Labor Leader Hits 
at Wheat Exports 


Instead of Flour 


BUFFALO — A strong _ protest 
against a proposal under considera- 
tion to reduce flour exports in favor 
of grain to Europe has been sent to 
the Department of Agriculture by 4 
Buffalo waterfront labor leader. 

“If the grain goes over, rather 
than flour, it will mean the loss of 
a lot of work in Buffalo flour mills.” 
Owen J. Kavanagh, president of the 
Waterfront Labor Federation, said in 
a telegram to the department. 

Meanwhile, waterfront labor 
unions, -whose members unload grain 
cargoes and man grain storage fa- 
cilities, sought state action to keep 
the port of Buffalo from going into 
a decline as a result of dwindling 
grain receipts which have closed four 
elevators. 

Local 109 of the Grain Shovelers 
Union asked Gerald F.. Sullivan, state 
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ARNOLD 


sgstiy 5 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


__ WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 
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assemblyman, to undertake a broad 
inquiry into the factors that have 
brought a decline in the elevator 
business here, with special emphasis 
on the part played by the state- 
owned elevator in Oswego, N. Y. 

Mr. Sullivan made known that he 
will investigate the economic causes 
of the port’s decline. To what extent 
Oswego, with its low elevator han- 
dling charges, is detracting from this 
port will be one of the matters he 
will investigate. He said the Os- 
wego-Albany branch of the state 
barge canal is flourishing, while the 
Buffalo end of the state waterway 
is practically dormant. 
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EXPORTS MAY INFLUENCE 
1947 BUCKWHEAT SUPPLY 


First sales of new crop buckwheat 
grain on the Minneapolis market 
ranged from 35¢ to 60¢ bu. higher 
than last year’s opening prices, ac- 
cording to Blodgett’s buckwheat bul- 
letin. This is not considered out of 
line, in view of the higher prices for 
other cereals, and the market may 
decline when receipts become heavier, 
it is pointed out. 

Bids for export already have been 
made and this outlet is expected to 
have considerable bearing on the fu- 
ture price trend. Canada will not per- 
mit exports of buckwheat grain; in 
fact, the Dominion has asked for of- 
fers of buckwheat from the U.S., the 
bulletin says. 

Early frosts in some sections may 
reduce yields and lower the crop out- 
turn from the Sept. 10 government 
estimate of 8,862,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SELF-HELP VITAL TO 
EUROPE: HARRY BULLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Clarification of 
the terms on which European nations 
will be aided under the Marshall Plan 
was urged by Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., before the 
Federal Reserve forum in the Nicol- 
let Hotel Sept. 18. 

Mr. Bullis addressed the dinner 
meeting of the 500 “junior execu- 
tives” of banks throughout the ninth 
federal reserve district. He told the 
bankers that the principal role of the 
U.S. in Europe should be “to help 
foreign nations help themselves.” 

He suggested that the economic 
pattern that has made America great, 
might be desirable for Europe. 
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MILWAUKEE FLOUR FALLS OFF 

MILWAUKEE — Flour movement 
in the Milwaukee market during Au- 
gust this year was under the volume 
of the same month a year ago, the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange reports. 
Receipts reached 53,550 bbl., com- 
pared with 58,450 bbl. a year ago. 
Shipments declined to 18,900 bbl. 
from the 24,150 bbl. in August, 1946. 
Wheat movement was heavier, 2,091,- 
600 bu., compared with 1,950,310 bu. 
a year earlier. Rye receipts were 
heavier at 30,780 bu., jumped from 
6,480 a year before. Shipments more 
than tripled at 18,810 bu. from 5,130 
bu. 
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GENERAL PAYS 15c 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors on Sept. 
23 declared a dividend of 15¢ per 
share on the shares of common stock 
payable Nov. 1 to the holders of rec- 
ord on Oct. 17. At the June 24 meet- 
ing, the directors declared a regular 
dividend of $2 per share on the -pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1 to the 
stockholders of record on Sept, 19. 





SUNN Y 
KANSAS 





Fine wheat is what counts in flour 
... and. that’s the foundation on 
which SUNNY KANSAS quality 
is based. Selected carefully from 
the cream of Kansas big, record- 
breaking crop, these choice wheats 
are carefully and expertly milled 
to produce one of America’s out- 


standing bakery flours. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











Argcner-DaANTELS~ IDA 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS wrratony 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Oap ity, 16,000 B hal 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 














Long Distance Telephone 32 





Chickasha Milling Co. Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
ge 
anutac' ” 
fiard Wheat Fleur J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 


Member Millers’ National Federation KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 
i ADWHEAT N MAP 


Acie ~Evans Comminy 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


_— of this Compan 
held by leading mill $ 


_ Atlanta, Georgia 





90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE 0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 





EXTRA HOW 


_ OF bossh STABILITY 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








FINE UNIFORM GRANULATION 


Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
tg AR 


BUHLER, 
Southern Sales 0: 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Eastern Oregon 
Wheat League 
Planning Policy 


PENDLETON, OREGON — The 
Eastern Oregon Wheat League is 
sponsoring a series of five meetings 
being held this month at which the 
league is attempting to reach all 
wheat producers in the eastern part 
of the state for the purpose of hav- 
ing a full discussion of a number of 
important issues facing the wheat in- 
dustry. 

The September meetings are to be 
preliminary to the county meetings 
regularly held by the wheat league 
prior to the annual meeting which 
will be held in Baker, Oregon, Dec. 
4-6. 

The administrator of the newly 
created Oregon Wheat Commission 
has been invited to attend and par- 
ticipate in the September meetings. 
This will give the wheat producers 
an opportunity to make suggestions 
as to how they think the commission 
can most effectively use the money 
collected by the tax of %¢ a bushel 
levied on all Oregon grown wheat 
moving into commercial channels. 

As a basis for this part of the dis- 
cussion, the commission has prepared 
an outline showing the basic provi- 
sions of the law. 

The commission was established by 
the last session of the Oregon legis- 
lature and the law provides that it 
shall conduct a campaign of research, 
education and publicity to find new 
markets for wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts, to investigate and participate 
in studies of the problems peculiar to 
the producers of wheat in Oregon 
and to take such action as it may 
deem necessary or advisable in order 
to stabilize and protect the wheat 
industry of the state. 

It is estimated that the %¢ a bushel 
tax will yield about $75,000 a year to 
finance the work of the commission. 

Members of the commission are: 
Jens Terjeson, Pendleton, chairman; 
Marion ,T. Weatherford, Arlington, 
vice chairman; Millard R. Eakin, 
Grass Valley; Ralph McEwen, Jr., 
Haines, and W. J. Endschede, Hills- 
boro. E. J. Bell, Pendleton, is admin- 
istrator. 

Ex-officio members are W. A. 
Schoenfeld, dean of the school of ag- 
riculture of Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, and E. L. Peterson, direc- 
tor of the state department of ag- 
riculture, Salem. 
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E. PETROWSKI RE-ELECTED 
WISCONSIN BAKERS’ HEAD 


MILWAUKEE — Edwin Petrowski, 
Beckman Bakery, Wausau, Wis., was 
re-elected president of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Asociation, Inc., at the annual 
meeting of the board of governors of 
that group in Milwaukee Sept. 15. 
Governors had previously been elect- 
ed by the membership in a mail ballot. 

Continuing as second vice president 
by virtue of his presidency of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. is 
Alex Chromy, Chromy’s Bakery, Mil- 
waukee. Phil Joyce, Colvin Baking 
Co., Janesville, succeeds Leo Rewald, 
Rewald Bakery, Milwaukee, as first 
vice president. 

Re-elected treasurer was Grant C. 
Van Ness, Milwaukee, with Fred H. 
Laufenburg being renamed executive 
secretary. 

Results of the mail ballot for board 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO, 


ELLINWOOD, KAN 





























The Rodney Milling Co. 


* 23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFTICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE2,MD. - 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@ 


Cre 
DusT COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING en 


RICHMOND one putea Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 











TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Kansas 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscait Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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of governors by the membership were 
as follows: Clarence Schleicher, Fed- 
eral Baking Co., Superior, succeeding 
Mr. Joyce from Dist. 1; Maurice Ma- 
loney, Bohemian Baking Co., Green 
Bay, succeeding Mr. Petrowski, Dist. 
2; Fred W. Poehlmann, Jos. Poehl- 
mann Baking Co., Milwaukee, suc- 
ceeding Michael Wisniewski, Lakeside 
Bakery, Milwaukee, for Milwaukee 
County of Dist. 3, and Henry Platz- 
becker, Platzbecker’s Bakery, Keno- 
sha, succeeding C. H. Jacobs, Daytime 
Bake Shop, Oconomowoc, for coun- 
ties located outside of, but adjoining 
Milwaukee County and a part of 
Dist. 3. 

District 4 is also divided into two 
sections. Division A will be represent- 
ed by Phil Joyce, Janesville, succeed- 
ing William Weber, Weber Bakery, 
Inc., Madison. Division B is to be 
represented by Elmer Pregont, Pre- 
gont’s Bakery, Janesville, succeeding 
Leif Erickson, M. Erickson Baker Co., 
La Crosse. 

District 5, comprised of bakers in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, will 
be’ represented on the board of gov- 
ernors by E. J. Wittock, Big Jo Bak- 
ery, Stambaugh, Mich., succeeding 
Maurice F. Nolingberg, Nolingberg 
Bakery, Iron River. 

Secretary Laufenberg reported that 
the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation would be held either May 2-4 
or 9-11, depending on what arrange- 
ments can be made for accommoda- 
tions of convention sessions. Noth- 
ing definite has been decided on 
as yet regarding a trade show for the 
1948 meeting. 

Plans for the Wisconsin association 
to again cooperate with the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture in the 
State Fair Bakery in 1948 will be 
studied by a special committee ap- 
pointed by Mr. Petrowski. This com- 
mittee included Fred Poehlmann, 
Poehlmann Bakery; Leo Rewald, Re- 
wald’s Bakery; Grant Van Ness; Jos- 
eph Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shops, and 
Henry Schranck, H. C. Schranck Co., 
all of Milwaukee. 

The 1948 Wisconsin State Fair will 
operate in conjunction with the 
State’s Centennial observance, Aug. 
7-29, and the extended time of bak- 
ery operations (normally a week to 
10 days) required in 1948, entails 
numerous additional operational prob- 
lems which the association will study 
before deciding definitely to co-spon- 
sor the Fair Bakery in 1948, Mr. 
Laufenberg said. 
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DEMURRAGE REFUND FOR 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been ad- 
vised to order several railroads to 
reimburse Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for 
unreasonable demurrage charges on 
268 cars of grain held during strike 
periods in 1944 and 1945. 

The recommendation made by the 
commission pointed out that the Pills- 
bury company had paid demurrage 
charges exceeding the commission- 
prescribed $1.20 a day on 80 cars of 
grain in June, 1944, and on 188 cars 
in July, 1945. The cars were stalled 
during strikes of the Minnesota state 
grain weighers. 

The railroads involved conceded 
that the circumstances in the cases 
were such that the milling company 
was prevented from unloading the 
grain promptly. They also said that 
they were not opposed to a finding 
that the charges were unreasonable. 
The examiner's recommendations 
were made in a proposal report in 
Docket No. 29,700. 















Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 













EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 

















SCHULTZ,BAUJAN&CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, £4¢./875 ILLINOIS 


BREAD FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


4,000 CWT. FLOUR DAILY .. ONE MILLION BUSHEL STORAGE 












_ SF. — 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


. DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








MILLING HE. a 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. jocinG’setrion or THe UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York Nashville Peoria 
oe eve Chicago Enid Galveston 
Louis land Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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94% of Bread, Rolls Enriched, 
Survey Made by AIB Indicates 


CHICAGO — “Enriched bread — 
bread to which essential vitamins 
and minerals have been added in 
amounts recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council—is univers- 
ally available in the US.,” Dr. 
Franklin C. Bing, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, re- 
cently reported, following a study 
made by the AIB to determine wheth- 
er homemakers who: want it to im- 
prove their families’ diets can ob- 
tain enriched bread in their stores. 


94% Enriched 

At ATIB’s request, several sepa- 
rate groups recently made studies 
to determine to what extent bakers 
are enriching their bread and rolls. 
The institute also had a study made. 
Different methods were used. How- 
ever, the results turned out practi- 
cally the same, showing that ap- 
proximately 94% of the bread and 
rolls are enriched, Dr. Bing reported. 

“These studies covered 27 states 
and the District of Columbia where 
enrichment is on a voluntary basis,” 
he said. “The remaining 21 states 
have laws making it compulsory for 
bakers to enrich their white bread 
and rolls. 

“The American Bakers. Assn., 
whose wholesale and retail members 
operate in all 48 states, made a sur- 
vey for us. Three hundred and five 
representative members in the states 
having no enrichment legislation re- 
ported. Over 98% of them enrich their 
products. They estimated that in the 
markets they serve 94% of the bread 
and rolls are enriched and that over 
91% of the bakers are enriching.” 

In the AIB study, 1,873 bakers 
were contacted in the 27 states hav- 
ing no enrichment laws and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It was found that 
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70% of the bakers were enriching 
their products and that 94% of all 
bakery products sold were estimat- 
ed to be enriched. 


Most Wholesalers Enrich 


The AIB survey bore out things 
indicated by the American Bakers 
Assn. survey, Dr. Bing said. He listed 
those as follows: (1) There are rela- 
tively no market areas in which en- 
riched bread is not available; and 
(2) most, if not all, of the large 
wholesale bakers are enriching. 

“Bakers, who were not enriching 
at the time of the surveys, will no 
doubt enrich their products as the 
value of enrichment is brought home 
to them,” Dr. Bing commented. ‘“Sev- 
eral companies which supply enrich- 
ing ingredients to the baking indus- 
try reviewed their sales records and 
determined that bakers’ purchases 
of enrichment materials had fallen 
off little, if any, since the end of 
War Food Order No. 1 which made 
enrichment compulsory as a wartime 
health measure. Enriched bread 
makes a very important contribu- 
tion to America’s diet. Government 
officials, doctors, scientists and nu- 
tritionists realize this, but many con- 
sumers do not. The baking industry 
is, therefore, planning a broad pro- 
gram to acquaint consumers with the 
dietary value of all bakery products, 
including enriched bread. — 

“The milling industry, too, plans 
a broad advertising and educational 
campaign stressing the nutritional 
value of enriched bread. National 
magazines going to consumers, doc- 
tors, nutritionists and home econ- 
omists will tend to create a better 
understanding of the _ nutritional 
value of bakery products and their 
importance at every meal.” 
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American Diet Requirements to Be 


Studied Under Research Act Grant 


WASHINGTON—Determination of 
requirements and kinds of foods con- 
sumed by different groups within the 
population will be the subject of sur- 
veys to be conducted under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced recently. The basic pur- 
poses are to improve American diets 
and to expand consumption of agri- 
cultural commodities, especially those 
most likely to be in surplus supply. 

The surveys will be under the su- 
pervision of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics and 
will be carried on in cooperation with 
various state experiment stations. 
The studies, E. A. Meyer, administra- 
tor of the new research act says, will 
be conducted as two projects: (1) To 
determine the kinds and quantities of 
food needed by individuals according 
to age, sex, occupational activity, en- 
vironment and origin, and (2) to ob- 
tain current information on the 
amounts of different foods now con- 
sumed by population groups, this in- 
formation to be used as a basis for 
estimating potential outlets for farm 
products and for developing programs 
to increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of food consumed. 

A closely related project having 
to do with the nutritive value and 
palatability of food has also been ap- 
proved for action by the bureau. Its 


main purpose will be to determine, 
through laboratory research, im- 
proved ways of preparing foods, par- 
ticularly those for which an increased 
market is needed, and new and varied 
ways of using them in everyday meals. 
Certain phases of this project will be 
done in cooperation with the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and other agencies. 
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BAG MAKERS BUY GOODS 
TO FILL CURRENT ORDERS 


NEW YORK—Few advance orders 
for textiles have been placed by the 
bag trade, and buying is largely on a 
current basis. It is reported, how- 
ever, that. sales of cotton bags~have 
increased within the past.few weeks. 
Interest is also being shown in print 
cloths for the balance of this year and 
the first quarter, and inquiries on 
osnaburgs for the fourth quarter de- 
liveries are becoming livelier. 

The current prices for much of this 
material are running high and, in 
some cases, materially above former 
OPA ceilings. There is no indieation 
of a.break for some time ‘to’come. 

While the supply of burlap in this 
country is reported adequate, stocks 
in Calcutta have declined over~the 
past four months, and some observ- 





ers here doubt if existing quotas can 
be filled by Calcutta mills. 

Much interest was attached to a 
report that shipments from Calcutta 
during August showed considerable 
advance over previous months. 

There is a rumor that Argentina 
may be permitted to take her entire 
annual quota at one time, rather than 
over a 12-month period. If this is 
the case, it creates a possibility of a 
shortage of burlap, when, present 
stocks are depleted. 

Since the division of Bengal several 
weeks ago, statistics concerning the 
quantity of jute received in Calcutta 
and other markets have been un- 
available. 

The demand for paper bags as flour 
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containers continues very heavy, ang 
is increasing steadily. The supply js 
said to be adequate. 
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BEACON MILLING Co. 
BUYS SUFFOLK PLANT 


CAYUGA, N. Y.—The properties 
and business of Suffolk Mills, Inc, 
Eastport and Riverhead, L. I., have 
been acquired by the Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga. 

Located in the heart of the duck- 
raising area, the Eastport plant will 
manufacture duck pellets and other 
products. Retail facilities at both 
Eastport and Riverhead will be used 
for service to poultrymen. 





CASH GRAIN AFFAIRS were discussed at a breakfast of representa- 
tives of the Federation of Cash Grain Commission Merchants at the 51st 
annual convention of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., St. Louis, 
Sept. 14-16. Around the table (left to right) in the top picture are C. FE. 
Bostrom, Chicago; Dan Southwell, Buffalo; B. O. Holmquist, Omaha; S. 
C. Masters, Kansas City; George Booth, Chicago; F. C. Bell, Omaha; L. 
L. Crosby, Minneapolis, and R. J. Hutteman, St. Louis. 

WINNIPEG EXCHANGE HEAD—Stanley N. Jones, president, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, shown standing in center picture, was principal speaker 
at the noon luncheon given by the National Grain Trade Council Sep'. 
16.at the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. convention. At Mr. Stan- 
ley’s immediate right is R. C. Woodworth, chairman of the NGTC, Min- 
neapolis, and next to him is Harold H. Tearse, president of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange. Seated at the right of the picture is H. H. Green, 
newly elected president of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
Standing back of Mr. Green is R. B. Bowden, executive vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 

FEED INDUSTRY representatives (lower picture) talk over business af- 
fairs at a breakfast of the National Feed Distributors Committee during 
the convention of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Shown at the 
the table, left to right, are A. 8S. McDonald, Boston; C. J. Martenis, New 
York; OC. B. Dreyer, Kansas City; F. F. Rossing, Chicago; Max Cohn, 
Buffalo; Charles Kenser, Omaha; L. D. Toll, Philadelphia; H. E. Yantis, 
Minneapolis... Also at the table, but not visible are A. J. Hopkins, Boston, 


and E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis. 
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1947 Crop Pacific Northwest Wheat 
Shows About 1% Increase in Protein 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
all-variety average protein content of 
the 1947 wheat crop in the Pacific 
Northwest is about 1% above the 
1946 average. The Pacific Northwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists recently com- 
pleted its annual survey and the va- 
rietics reported on showed increases 
over last year. A total of 12,593 sam- 
ples were included in the survey. 

W. L. Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, and J. DeHaan, General 
Mills, Inc., Tacoma, stated in a sum- 
mary of the report that test weights 
on all varieties are somewhat lower 
but moistures are higher, compared 
with the 1946 results. The low test 
weights are due to dry conditions in 
many areas during critical stages of 
growth and to quite general rains 
during harvest. Higher moistures are 
all of the higher protein varieties. 

“Although some of the soft wheats 
are too high in protein and too vitre- 
ous for the best pastry and specialty 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13,N. Y 





soft wheat flours, by careful selection 
there will be ample supplies of the 
softer, lower protein lots to produce 
the usual high quality Pacific North- 
west soft wheat flours,” the report 
stated. 

The results of the quality survey 
are shown in the following table: 

1947 PROTEIN SURVEY 


Total 
No. Avg. Avg. 
Protein samples prot. prot. 
Variety range 1947 1947 1946 
Turkey types . 7.0-17.0 3032 10.04 9.05 


WARES ciskcasdes 8.0-16.0 1654 12.25 11.30 
TOMOG” 640 60% 8.0-13.5 94 10.15 9.57 
Federation ... 7.0-14.0 911 8.67 7.84 
40-Fold types. 7.0-15.0 721 8.35 7.78 
ere 7.0-12.0 277 8.62 7.92 
Requa ........ 7.0-15.5 208 8.88 8.67 
GeEOE. cbice's oe ste 7.0-12.5 147 8.83 8.18 
Club types ... 7.0-14.0 657 8.60 8.36 
Alicel-Elgin .. 6.5-13.0 431 7.43 7.31 
Triplet ocicieiee 7.0-13.0 27 7.84 7.50 
Mont. spring .. 9.5-17.0 1132 15.47 14.60 
Mont. winter .. 8.5-17.0 3044 13.32 12.41 
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SANFORD COMPANY BUYS 
MILL, PLANS FEED PLANT 


SANFORD, N. C.—Robert H. Hart- 
ness and Blanton A. Hartness, owners 
and operators of the Sanford (N. C.) 
Milling Co., destroyed by fire recently, 
have purchased the Vance Mills at 
Henderson, N. C. The company also 
announced plans for the construction 
of a modern feed mill on the site of 
the burned buildings. 

Finding that machinery for a new 
flour mill could not be obtained in 
less than two years, the company ar- 
ranged immediate purchase of the 
Vance Mills, located on the Seaboard 
railway, so that production of its 
flour products would undergo the 
shortest possible interruption, the 
company announced. Production of 
the company’s brands will start at 
the Vance Mills Oct. 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FORMS ENGINEERING COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE—A. M. Marsh, for- 
merly connected with the flour mill 
machinery department of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
established an engineering business to 
serve the cereal processing industry. 
The title of the company is A. M. 
Marsh, Inc., and its offices are lo- 
cated at 622 N. Water St. Mr. Marsh 
retired from the Allis-Chalmers or- 
ganization last spring. 














WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


a 


For better bread choose one of 
these three notable brands. You 
will find you can depend on them 
every time . . . because they are 
milled to perfection from wheats 
that have superior baking char- 
acteristics. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
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AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mitime Co., Inman, Kan. 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














) FOR PREMIUM QUALITY 






PERCY KENT BAGS 





King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











® A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“Diamo nd D” ent. Milled under Exbotasert Con- 
heat. 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring. Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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FROM THE DESK OF 


by CARROLL K. MICHENER 


THE MANAGING EDITOR 








FIFTY YEARS AGO the Chicago 
office of The Northwestern Miller 
was but newly established. In charge 
was Charles H.Challen, imported from 
the Milwaukee branch office, which 
thenceforth was to be merged in the 
newer and larger venture in Chicago. 
“We ask the cordial cooperation of 
our friends in Chicago and Milwau- 
kee and vicinity,” wrote The North- 
western Miller’s publishers, “in or- 
der that, under the new arrangement, 
we may be able to represent them 
more thoroughly than ever before.” 
& & &% Writing under the sectional 
heading, “Chicago and Wisconsin,” 
Mr. Challen, described as “agent and 
correspondent,” located at 703 Royal 
Insurance Bldg., made his Chicago 
debut in the issue of April 23, 1897. 
He had become a member of the staff 
of The Northwestern Miller in 1886, 
when he was 18, and in 1894 had tak- 
en over the office in Milwaukee, 
which then “was developing as a 
milling center.” He died in 1921 and 
was succeeded by Arthur S. Purves, 
later New York manager. Sigurd O. 
Werner, whose connection with The 
Northwestern Miller began in Minne- 
apolis in 1906, succeeded Mr. Purves 
as Chicago manager in 1928. % % 
First of The Northwestern Miller’s 
branch offices, the Milwaukee estab- 
lishment was described at the time as 
“an experiment.” The branch office 
system rapidly advanced from an ex- 
periment to an administrative fix- 
ture. Some years later there were 
eight, but half a century ago, when 
Chicago entered the list, there were 
as yet but five. These included the 
offices at St. Louis, Charles M. Yager, 
agent and correspondent; at London, 
Kingsland Smith, manager; at Du- 
luth, C. A. Marshall, manager; at In- 
dianapolis, E. E. Perry, representa- 
tive, and at New York, W. R. Greg- 
ory, manager. 
@®ee@ 

“THE TIME TO STOP ADVER- 
TISING IS WHEN YOU WANT 
TO GO OUT OF BUSINESS”—We 
like this sentiment from John R. Gil- 
man, vice president in charge of ad- 
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vertising for Lever Bros. Co. “There 
may be times,” Mr. Gilman adds, 
“when you are forced to go easy on 
advertising. This is unfortunate. For 
even during periods of shortages you 
should keep your former customers 
sold on your products. The economic 
history of the country is studded 
with names of products that once 
were famous and now are forgotten 
—because they forgot to advertise. 

“To every business there comes a 
time when budgets have to be cut. 
Perhaps temporarily you can’t afford 
to spend as much on advertising. An 
enforced economy program is under- 
standable. But let us beware of call- 
ing a reduction in advertising an effi- 
ciency program. Almost always it is 
efficient to advertise. One may quar- 
rel with advertising techniques, but 
all experienced business men recog- 
nize that advertising is a vital unit 
within our economy.” 


An extraordinarily good article on 
wheat flour—what it is, how it is 
made and what is done with some of 
it to make it good to eat—is con- 
tained in the September number of 
What’s New in Home Economics, a 
monthly magazine published at Be- 
loit, Wis. The author is Dorothy E. 
Shank, food and nutrition editor and 
director of the publication’s experi- 
mental kitchens. With the help of 
Elizabeth Wood, associate editor, she 
tells a lot about prepared flour mixes 
and how they are used. The story of 
how flour is made—an exceedingly 
complicated matter in spite of popu- 
lar misconceptions—is told simply 
and yet scientifically. And unlike 
most magazine and newspaper arti- 
cles of this sort, the account is car- 
rier for no discernible prejudice or 
crackpot thesis. 


SPANISH GOLD —We are accus- 
tomed to think of wheat as a British 
immigrant to the rocky shores of 
New England. It was such, of course, 
but it was also a Spanish immigrant, 
as we are reminded in the handsome 
rhetoric of Jeanette Mirsky in her 
book, “The Westward Crossings,” 
(Alfred Knopf, New York). Spain 
took toll of the New World’s miner- 
al gold, but returned it many fold 
in those ultimately many-fold more 
valuable nuggets, the kernels of 
wheat. 


“Most of the great staple food- 
stuffs of mankind, domesticated and 


cultivated in the Old World,” writes 
Miss Mirsky, “were quickly trans- 
mitted to the New: wheat, barley, 
rice, rye, lentils and chickpeas. Wheat 
was most reluctant to cross the ocean. 
Hundreds of bushels of wheat were 
spoiled before reaching America; 
more was lost when it was planted 
in the warm lowlands. But still the 
Spaniards persisted, and finally on 
the cool highlands it grew. 


“The legend of the struggle to 
acclimatize wheat in the New World 
tells the fate of three stray grains 
found in a bag of rice. Two grains 
sprouted and grew, and from this 
casual, precarious beginning succes- 
sive plantings gave enough seed to 
insure a supply of wheat. Flour mills 
were subsidized, and soon each Span- 
ish town in the Americas had fine 
brown, fragrant loaves of bread regu- 
larly, plentifully.” 


J * * 





STRIPS & CONTOURS—Here, as 
on the cover of this issue, is shown 
one of the standard geometric de- 
signs, as they appear from aloft, of 
the strip and contour soil conserva- 
tion devices now extensively used in 
American agriculture. The bands of 
close-growing vegetation (light 
areas) on the contour section make 
a protective cover for the soil, while 
contour-planted row crops form small 
dams across the slope to hold mois- 
ture and top soil. 

Contouring simply means planting 
crops on the level, across the slope. 
Each contour row follows the same 
elevation, similar to the shore-line 
of a pond. This is in contrast to 
straight rows, parallel to field boun- 
daries, without regard to the slope 
of the land. rm 


This is not a new practice. There 
is evidence of contouring in China 
centuries ago. It is mentioned in 
Roman history, and was advocated 
by a number of eighteenth century 
English and Scottish writers. 


‘In this country, Thomas Jefferson 
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advocated “horizontal farming” in the 
early nineteenth century. In writing 
to William Burwell in 1810 about a 
violent storm when three inches of 
rain fell in an hour, Jefferson says, 
“Every hollow of every hill present- 
ed a torrent which swept everything 
before it. I have never seen fields so 
much injured. Mr. Randolph’s farm 
is the only one which has not suf- 
fered; his horizontal furrows arrest- 
ed the water at every step till it was 
absorbed, or at least had deposited 
the soil it had taken up.” 

In 1813 Jefferson wrote William 
Peale regarding his farm at Monti- 
cello, Va.: “Our country is quite hilly 
and we have-been in the habit of 
plowing in straight rows whether up 
and down hills, in oblique lines, or 
however they lead; and our soil was 
all rapidly running into the rivers. 
We now plow horizontally, following 
the curvatures of the hills and hol- 
lows, on the dead level, however 
crooked the lines may be. Every fur- 
row thus acts as a reservoir to receive 
and retain the waters, all of which go 
to the benefit of the growing plant 
instead of running off into the 
streams. In a farm horizontally and 
deeply plowed, scarcely an ounce of 
soil is now carried from it.” .. . 

Contouring causes more water to 
be absorbed into the soil. This re- 
sults in less soil erosion and higher 
crop yields. Contour farming also 
requires less power and frequently 
less time, especially if crops planted 
up and down slopes are washed out 
and require replanting. 

Did you know, by the by, that it 
takes 37 gallons of water to produce 
one slice of bread? That’s what the 
statisticians tell us. 





* * * 


I Taste the Sunshine 
in the Grain 


I taste the sunshine in the grain 
Of opulent fields: the dews and rain— 
The moonlight shadows softly blent 
With sheaves that singing winds 
have bent. 
I taste all this when mother bakes 
Her wholewheat bread and sunshine 
cakes. 





I taste the sunrise in the loaves 
Our oven yields; and with the stove’s 
Warm bakery scent I taste again 
The sunset.of a wheatfield when 
Our family circle—strange, yet true, 

Could eat its cake and have it, too! 


—Robert Cary. 
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NOW OR WHENP 


T is unfortunate that events should have oc- 

curred calling into question the wisdom of 
starting the millers’ consumer advertising pro- 
gram, scheduled to make its bow in the public 
press in January. 

Great and sudden changes in world grain crops 
this summer, particularly this country’s grievous 
loss of corn production, have put the nation in 
a position of being unable to fulfill original plans 
for 14,500,000 long tons of grain exports and, very 
possibly, being unable to supply even a reduced 
level of 12,500,000 long tons without creating 
such market pressures as will raise dollar costs 
of living to prohibitive levels and set off another 
inflationary spiral to upset the present precari- 
ous balance of national economy. 

From this: unhappy position arises a presi- 
dential appeal to the American people to waste 
less food, a negative approach to food conserva- 
tion which does not quite reach the degree of 
voluntary rationing on an “eat less’ basis. This 
is designed to relieve pressure on feed grain sup- 
plies. Any “eat more” publicity from millers now 
certainly would be given, however falsely, a flavor 
of opposition entirely inconsistent with the mill- 
ing industry’s real desire to lend assistance in 
solving the nation’s unhappy dilemma. It is dif- 
ficult to relate millers pulling one way while gov- 
ernment pulls the other. 

Yet there are compelling practical reasons 
against simply putting away in moth balls against 
a possibly appropriate season the carefully and 
laboriously constructed long-range promotion plan. 
Hanging the plan on the hook for future reference 
might be fatal. For postponement will not be a 
matter of a month or two. A full year is a likely 
minimum, and who can foresee—with drouth still 
embracing much of the nation’s best wheatland— 
that conditions next crop year will be any more 
propitious? 

In our own observation over the years, the 
long-range program represents a new high in 
unity of purpose among millers, achieved only 
after much expense, hard work and devotion to 
a cause. Can such enthusiasm be rekindled un- 
der other circumstances in an unforeseeable fu- 
ture? 

Certainly the often demonstrated ingenuity 
and adaptability of the advertising boys is equal 
to the task of developing publicity themes which 
can plant the right seed for ‘future harvest and 
not be obnoxious to the temporary needs of the 
government rationing program. A well construct- 
ed plea against the waste of precious bread might 
even be of considerable help to the nation’s needs. 
In fact the application of such ingenuity may be 
the very thing that millers can now best con- 
tribute, 

Rationing, voluntary or not, implies changed 
eating habits, and changed habits are not éasily 
restored, as millers have every reason to know. 
In setting foreign needs ahead of the domestic 
market, there is danger the latter may shrink 
permanently. Like manufacturers of automobiles, 
lawn mowers and numberless gadgets who con- 
sistently told the public about the wonderful ma- 
chines they were not making during the war, 
millers might well tell consumers about the values 
of baked products, even while preaching conti- 
nence and waste-not. Such advertising may be 
more than ever needed at a time when the fed- 
eral propaganda machine will be flooding house- 
Wives with suggested bread substitutes from home 
economists, too willing at all times to push bread 
off the table in favor of some cute little num- 
ber of vegetable leaves and dried roots. 

Obviously, the milling industry is of two minds 
on this subject and we record these thoughts in 
no spirit of criticism of either viewpoint, but 
rather with a lament that unforeseen events 
Should now threaten to obstruct a hard-won vic- 
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tory in industry unity and with a nostalgic sigh 
for similar, less successful, efforts that died new- 
born over years past. 

Finally, it may be fairly suggested that all 
self-serving schemes advanced by representatives 
of other nations inside the framework of present 
negotiations appropriately may be differentiated 
in their real and relative merits. On the one side, 
those things should be placed which can be def- 
initely examined as the most practical and which 
will contribute most to the desired end; on the 
other side should be those which will serve one 
or another foreign ‘economic or selfish goal, per- 
haps to the benefit of millers elsewhere in the 
world at the future expense of those in this coun- 
try, not to mention agriculture and the whole 
commercial future of this now prosperous nation. 
For there is no guarantee of this future being 
assured for all time or even for any time. 


“GREEDY TRADING OR GOOD 
WILL?” 


EVERAL weeks ago we discussed, under the 

foregoing caption, the general question indi- 
cated by the title, broadly stated in terms of the 
general relationship of world agreement on wheat 
prices if we were to receive, in return for benev- 
olence in world wheat prices, something in the 
nature of Mard trading, an example being the sale 
of wheat to England by Canadian wheat produc- 
ers only to have Britain exacting hard terms for 
wheat in the free markets of the world. In due 
course of delayed mails we received a somewhat 
extended reply from an unidentified British citi- 
zen, an obviously fair and just-minded man in 
Essex, England, posing in return the same, or 
perhaps the reverse, of the question discussed 
by us. His letter urgently invites further dis- 
cussion of our question. It is long, but it deserves 
quoting virtually in full as the fair view of the 
average Englishman who obviously also has a 
sense of fairness and justice to the American 
point of view. 

¥ ¥ 

Editor The Northwestern Miller: ~ 


I am no socialist but I am a Britisher and as 
such have found your editorial “Greedy Trading 
or Good Will?” in your recent issue most dis- 
turbing, if not to say provocative. 

- I am one of those, probably found in every 
country in the world, who has always cut his 
coat according to the cloth and by living within 
my income have been able to hold my head high. 
It is, therefore, very grievots to me, as it is to 
millions of other Britishers, that John Bull should 
be obliged to borrow from Uncle Sam to live. In 
one’s personal affairs the budget can be balanced 
because one individual decides and makes the 
necessary sacrifices, but in a national economy 
many voices have their say, and opinions differ 
vastly as to what is and what is not essential, 
but I, personally, and again I speak for millions, 
would not see a single precious dollar wasted on 
anything that is not necessary to support life or 
enable us the more quickly to rehabilitate our 
industries. If the time arrives when, the loan hav- 
ing almost run out, we have to make our choice 
between wheat on one hand and films, tobacco, 
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dried eggs, dried milk, canned fruit, etc., on the 
other, there is no doubt what the decision must 
be. Some of us would make this decision much 
earlier than others think necessary. While we 
are truly grateful to America for her many acts 
of open-handed generosity, and for the loan which 
we clearly understand must appear to you as a 
very doubtful risk, we nevertheless deplore the 
predicament in which we find ourselves and 
which was not of our making. 

You, sir, as a thinking American, will acknowl- 
edge, I feel sure, that had not the British com- 
monwealth stood, firm, when it stood alone, 
America would have been in a less happy plight 
today. Had Britain been overrun or thrown in the 
towel when France fell, the Russian story would 
have been quite different. Germany and Italy, 
backed by, the production of the massed slave 
laborers of Europe and Africa, would have ranged 
themselves beside Japan so that Pearl Harbor 
would have been 10 times more serious than it 
was. Had the atom research work which British 
scientists made available to Americans fallen in- 
to German hands, Germany might have won the 
atom race and those devastating bombs that 
tipped the scales in the East might quite easily 
have fallen on U.S. cities instead of Japanese 
ones. 

You, and all thinking Americans, are conscious 
of these facts and, I assure you, we, for our 
part, are equally aware of what would have hap- 
pened to us had not you, first by lend-lease and 
later by the avalanche of ships, men and muni- 
tions, come and stood beside us. The point is sure- 
ly that we are dependent on each other and it 
does not contribute to our happiness and self- 
respect that we are still obliged to lean on you, 
through sheer exhaustion, having cast our wealth 
on the altar of civilization. : 

All this long preamble is but to lead up to $3 
wheat. Is this “American parity,” ‘and the price 
necessary to insure “the wheat grower’s standard 
of living?” or is it scarcity value? It seems to me 
that the law of supply and demand is operating. 

There are those of us in this country who are 
as opposed to an international wheat agreement 
as are you. As a matter of strict business we 
think it will pay us to give you what you ask 
now. It is an axiom of business that if your goods 
are beyond the reach of the public your sales will 
suffer and $3 wheat is a very great inducement 
to other people to get in on the business. I 
prophesy that $3 wheat means a world glut in a 
couple of years’ time when Canadian growers 
will be very glad to have the guaranteed price 
and Argentina will throw hers on the market for 
what it will fetch, with Russia exporting and the 
rest of Europe growing its own requirements. I 
have in mind what happened in the early 30’s 
when the Canadian pool’s elevators were crammed 
with wheat; the world would not buy, and Win- 
nipeg quotations came under the dollar. Cana- 
dian farmers faced ruin and undoubtedly U.S. 
farmers were in a similar plight. 

Those of us who think as I do want to see 
the law of supply and demand operating again, 
and away with all controls that stifle enterprise, 
but we find it a little hard to stomach the ac- 
cusation that we seek to dictate to you how much 
wheat you may grow and the price at which you 
may sell it. The proposition surely was “let us 
get together to see how we can make your pro- 
duction and our requirements meet.” Shortages 
are no good to importing nations and world gluts 
do not mean prosperity to exporting nations. It 
was with this in mind and in that spirit that Sir 
John Boyd Orr said in effect, ‘“Let’s get together 
about it.” 

May I invite you to pose again the question, 
having in mind a starving Europe and $3 wheat, 
“Greedy Trading or Good Will?” 

Epping, Sussex, England. 
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Attention at Soybean Meeting 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Major fields 
of research in soybeans under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
as designated by the soybean advisory 
committee, were outlined by the ad- 
ministrator of the act at the Ameri- 
can Soybean Assn. 27th annual con- 
vention Sept. 4-6. 

The committee laid major stress 
on two problems, E. A. Meyer told 
the group: achieving flavor stability 
in soybean oil and working out farm 
storage methods and facilities for 
soybeans so as to prevent a majority 
of the crop from being thrown on the 
market soon after harvest. 

The committee also noted the need 
for breeding varieties which will give 
improved yields, will not shatter, are 
superior in oil content and protein 
qualities, are adapted to combines, 
resist diseases and which are adapted 
to yarious levels of soil fertility and 
climate conditions. 


500 Attend 


About 500 people from 25 states, 
Canada and six foreign countries 
attended the convention. All segments 
of the industry; including growers, 
processors, grain and feed men and 
manufacturers of soybean products 
attended. 

Ersel Walley, Walley Agricultural 
Service, Ft. Wayne, Ind., was elected 
president, succeeding Walter W. Mc- 
Laughlin, Decatur, Ill. W. G. Weigle, 
Van Wert, Ohio, was elected vice 
president. George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

All board members whose terms 
expired this year were re-elected, in 
cluding: Jacob Hartz, Stuttgart, Ark.; 
Frank S. Garwood, Stonington, Il; 
J. B. Edmondson, Danville, Ind.; 
Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, Iowa; 
John W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., 
and John Dries, Saukville, Wis. 

Holdovers are Mr. McLaughlin; 
Mr. Strayer; Harry A. Plattner, Malta 
Bend, Mo.; L. S. Stoner, Holly Bluff, 
Miss.; G. G. McIlroy, Irwin, Ohio, and 
W. G. Weigle, Van Wert, Ohio. Can- 
ada is represented on the board for 
the first time this year by R. H. Peck, 
River Canard, Ont., grower. 

Two Illinois men and an Ohioan 
were elected hononary life members. 
They are J. C. Hackleman, extension 
agronomist of the University of Illi- 
nois at Urbana; I. C. Bradley, man- 
ager of Allied Mills, Inc., processing 
plant at Taylorville, Ill., and G. G. 
McIlroy, Farm Management, Inc., 
Irwin, Ohio. Mr. Hackleman and Mr. 
McIlroy are both past presidents of 
the Soy Assn. 


Research Reviewed 


G. E. Hilbert of the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
Ill., reported on research into the in- 
dustrial utilization of soybeans. The 
laboratory has shown that no oil is 
lost from soybeans during their stor- 
age prior to processing, thus settling 
an old question of buyers and proc- 
essors, Mr. Hilbert said. 

Studies in the laboratory have re- 
sulted in development of a new use 
for soybean adhesives, improvement 
in paints for outdoor use and de- 
velopment of a soybean oil paste con- 
taining the proper mixture of pig- 
ments and driers which enables farm- 
ers to produce a paint at relatively 
low cost by merely adding soybean 
oil to it. 

Fred J. Rossiter, international com- 
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Research Results, Plans Get 


modity specialist of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, told the 
group that foreign countries are in- 
terested in buying American soybeans 
in spite of the shortage of dollar ex- 
change. He pointed out that although 
the total production of fats and oils 
in the U.S. is continuing above the 
prewar level, production in most parts 
of the world remains below prewar. 


Oppose License Controls 


The group went on record oppos- 
ing all license controls, regulations 
and taxes—local, state or federal— 
which unfairly hamper or discrim- 
inate against the use of soybean 
products. 

The association recognized the 
‘implications of world peace and se- 
curity in connection with national 
trade barriers,” but insisted that the 
soybean industry “accept only its fair 
share of possible competition from 
imports” of foreign fats and oils, in 
the adoption of a national foreign 
trade policy. 

The group also urged that the gov- 
ernment announce any intended ac- 
tions which might affect soybean 
prices in advance of harvest this year. 
It was pointed out that this would 
avoid a recurrence of the sudden rise 
in soybean prices which happened in 
1946 when government ceilings were 
removed after growers had sold most 
of their crop. 

Foreign countries represented at 
the convention included Belgium, 
France, Brazil, South Africa, the 
Netherlands and Finland as well as 
Canada. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L!°%&-——— 


ARBA PROTESTS CENSUS 
OF MANUFACTURES PLANS 


CHICAGO — Elimination of retail 
bakeries from the census of manufac- 
tures has been protested by the Asso- 
ciated Retail -Bakers of America in 
a letter to Maxwell R. Conklin, chief 
of the industry division of the Bureau 
of the Census. 

In the letter Frank G. Jungewael- 
ter, executive secretary of ARBA, 
points out that retail bakers are 
manufacturers as well as retailers, 
stating that the retail segment of the 
industry does about one third of the 


volume of the entire baking industry, 
which is the nation’s second largest 
food industry. 

“I believe we are safe in saying 
that in the aggregate, over half of the 
people employed in the baking indus- 
try are employed in the retail seg- 
ment,” he wrote. He added that it is 
reasonable to assume that half of the 
capital invested in the baking indus- 
try is in small bakeries. 

There is no possible way for the 
census as now proposed to give a true 
picture of the baking industry, Mr. 
Jungewaelter stated. . 

In reply, Mr. Conklin said that be- 
cause of severe budget limitations the 
Bureau of the Census cannot afford 
to expand operations to include re- 
tail bakeries. The census of business, 
for which no funds were appropriated, 
was to include retail bakeries, he 
pointed out. 
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COOPERATIVE GLF MILLS 
TO BUILD STORAGE UNIT 


BUFFALO—The Cooperative GLF 
Mills, Inc., announced it will erect 
a new storage mill, to cost $150,000, 
north of its present seed plant at 
1096 Niagara St. 

The new building will enable the 
company to store larger stocks of 
farm seeds which are distributed by 
thé cooperative to farmers over a 
larger area in the East. The GLF has 
been leasing warehouse space to store 
some of its seeds. 

The new storage mill will be a one- 
story structure, approximately 108 
by 259 ft. Expansion of the GLF’s 
feed mill on Ganson St. is also under 
consideration, but no definite date 
for the start of this project has been 
set. The company recently acquired 
adjoining property from the New 
York Central Railroad with a view 
of increasing the size of its mill. 
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RESEARCH ‘ENGINEER EMPLOYED 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Arthur N. 
Hibbs has been employed as research 
engineer by the Entoleter Division of 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., Inc. R. B. Dodds, manager of the 
division, in announcing the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hibbs, said that he would 
continue with a study of the use of 
the Entoleter as an impact milling 
machine. The engineer recently ob- 
tained his master of science degree 
from the milling industry department 
of Kansas State College. 

















BOARD OF DIRECTORS—Pictured are members of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Soybean Assn., elected at the organization’s recent 
convention at Columbus, Ohio. Standing, left to right, are R. H. Peck, 
River Canard, Ont., Canada; J. B. Edmondson, Danville, Ind.; Howard L. 
Roach, Plainfield, Iowa; John W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn.; John Dries, 
Saukville, Wis.; Frank S. Garwood, Stonington, [l.; Ersel Walley, presi- 
dent, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Seated, left to right, are George M. Strayer, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Hudson, Iowa; Walter W. McLaughlin, Decatur, Ill.; G. 
G. McIlroy, Irwin, Ohio; Harry A. Plattner, Malta Bend, Mo.; W. G. 


Weigle, Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Kentucky Flour 
Enrichment Date 
Not Determined 


FRANKFORT, KY,— Kentucky's 
enrichment law will not take effect 
“at any date presently determinable,” 
according to Eldon S. Dummit, state 
attorney general. 

The act, passed in 1940, provided 
that it become effective six months 
after the end of the wartime national 
emergency. President Truman signed 
a Senate joint resolution July 25 
which at the time appeared to declare 
the national emergency at an end, 
thus making the Kentucky law, and 
others passed under the same proviso, 
effective Jan. 25, 1948. 

The résolution is now being inter- 
preted not to declare the emergency 
at an end, and in that case the en- 
richment law will not become effec- 
tive next winter. Mr. Dummit s:id 
Sept. 19 that presidential proclania- 
tions of a state of emergency have 
never been revoked and that emer- 
gency still exists. As a consequence, 
the Kentucky acts which become op- 
erative six months after the termina- 
tion of the national emergency are 
not to become law at any date pres- 
ently determinable. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE-— -- 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
APPOINT 4 COMMITTEES 


DENVER — Harold Hurd, Mrs. 
Hurd’s Bakery, this city, president of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn., 
has appointed four standing commit- 
tees to work in the interest of the 
organization during 1947-48. The com- 
mitteees. are made up as follows: 

Baking industry promotion and 
public relations—H. U. Carpenter, 
American Lady Bakers, chairman; 
Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co.; E. W. Schmitt, Bender’s Bakery, 
and Jack Wickstrand, U.S. Bakery 
Supply Co. 

Bulletin and publicity—Gus Kessel- 
ring, Jr., Gus’ Butter-Maid Bake 
Shop, chairman; E. E. Goodson, Kliss’ 
Bakery; Harry Aldrich, Noeble Mer- 
cantile Co., and Ted Kunde, Western 
Bakers Supply Co. 

Employees training program — O. 
W. Newcomb, Mothers Home Bakery, 
chairman; J. R. Jacobson, Kilpatrick 
Baking Co.; Fred Voss, Voss Bros. 
Bakery, and George Fasching, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 

Finance—Glen Swain, Old Home- 
stead Bakery, chairman; W. J. Alling- 
ham, Mary Ann Bakery, and Fred 
Linsenmaier, Brolite Co. All commit- 
teemen are of Denver. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL MILLS WORKERS 
GET $36,570 FOR IDEAS 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., paid $36,570 to employees for 
ideas during the past year, president 
Harry A. Bullis disclosed Sept. 24 in 
reviewing the first year’s operation of 
the company’s suggestion system. 

Of the 17,798 suggestions for better 
company operation received, 15% ‘2, 
or 2,756, were accepted and placed in 
operation. Almost every company ac- 
tivity was represented in the thou- 
sands of ideas submitted, Mr. Bullis 
said. Since the firm employs approxi- 
mately 12,000 persons, the calculatiois 
showed that roughly one idea was ac- 
cepted for every six employees. 

Maintenance and safety were the 
most .popular suggestion fields, with 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
~Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Best Territory Milling W/heat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 








FOR QUA'ITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!'":% 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federatio: 





Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








— Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











MANS =a. <£. 822 an @) 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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4,500 ideas submitted on the former 
and 2,187 on the latter. Of these 736 
were adopted on maintenance and 480 
on safety. 

Among the heaviest payments were 
$420 to Charles Curran and George 
O’Masta of the South Chicago cereal 
plant; $290 to Roy Metcalf, Buffalo; 
$250 to C. J. Gasdill, Vallejo, Calif., 
mill, and $225 to Frank Howerton of 
the Portland cereal plant. 

The first year’s experience indicat- 
ed that some employees are born 
“idea persons.” Twelve received 10 or 
more awards each, and three more 
than 20 awards each. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HEADS OF NEW MEXICO 
BAKERS’ GROUP HONORED 


ALBUQUERQUE—The New Mexi- 
co division of the Southwest Bakers 
Assn. gave a dinner dance Sept. 20 
at the Hilton Hotel in honor of the 
new officers of the association, elected 
at the annual convention in El Paso, 
Texas, last May. 

Karl Koenig was chairman of the 
entertainment committee for the din- 
ner dance. Musical entertainment, a 
floor show and dancing followed the 
dinner, which was served in the Greer 
room. 

Officers of the dssociation, head- 
ed by Gene Craig of El Paso, held a 
meeting of their executive board dur- 
ing the afternoon at the Hilton. Those 
attending were Flecher C. Bowman 
of Bowman Baking Co., Deming; 
Clarence Edlund of Rainbo Baking 
Co., Phoenix, and Jim Frost of Mona- 
hans (Texas) Baking Co., who are 
all first vice presidents of the tri- 
state association, and A. T. Hogan 
of Albuquerque, treasurer. Jack How- 
ard, manager of Rainbo Baking Co., 
Albuquerque, is a member of the 
board ex-officio, as the last president 
of the New Mexico Bakers Assn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1947 ROUGH RICE LOAN 
TO AVERAGE’$1.69 BU. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced that loans to producers un- 
der the 1947 rough rice loan program 
will average $1.69 bu., at farms or at 
approved country warehouses. The 
$1.69 bu. average figure is 90% of 
the July 15 parity price of $1.88 bu. 

Loans will be available until Dec. 
31, 1947, for April 30, 1948, maturity, 
or earlier on demand. Interest rates 
will be 3% per annum. Rice placed 
under loans may be redeemed by pro- 
ducers at any time before May 1, 1948, 
by paying the amount of the loan plus 
accrued interest. Rough rice contain- 
ing more than 14.5% of moisture 
(15% moisture in California) or rice 
of grades and milling quality below 
U.S. No. 4 medium will not be eligible 
for loans. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FLYING SHOW FEATURES 
ENID WHEAT CAMPAIGN 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Okla- 
homa Wheat Relief committee closed 
its campaign of gathering donations 
of wheat from Oklahoma farmers 
with ceremonies Sept. 13 at Hirst 
flying field, Enid. Former governor 
Robert S. Kerr was master of cere- 
monies which included a formation 
of flying farmers and a caravan of 
semi-trailer wheat trucks from the 
Texas panhandle and northwest Okla- 
homa. The Cherokee Strip Assn. also 
added ‘‘Wheat for Relief” trucks in 
the parade. Admission to the air show 
was free but voluntary contributions 
of cash were received from those who 
preferred giving cash in lieu of wheat. 

















LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 









This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


* 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 





















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING. SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








U.K.-Canadian Wheat Contract Works 
Hardship on Newfoundland Flour Users 


TORONTO—Newfoundland is wor- 
ried over her inability to obtain sup- 
plies of Canadian flour. This difficulty 
arises from the fact that Canada has 
a short crop of wheat. The British 
contract for 160 million bushels for 
delivery within the current crop year 
has created a problem. This quantity 
together with the domestic require- 
ments of Canada herself will leave 
only a little for distribution to other 
countries, among them Newfound- 
land. 

Somehow, of course, Newfound- 
land will be supplied with all the flour 
she needs. Unfortunately, a good deal 


of her annual requirements must be 
available for distribution to remote, 
outlying fishing communities before 
the winter sets in. That means now or 
very soon. 

To meet this emergency in a sister 
British country Canada will do her 
utmost. The solution lies with gov- 
ernmental authorities, the wheat 
board especially. The quantity re- 
quired is not so great, but it must 
come out of supplies already reserved 
for others. In the end it will prob- 
ably be taken from domestic sources 
in Canada with some lessening of 
sales to foreign countries. 





Flour Restrictions 
Stop Most Italian 


Macaroni Production 


LONDON — A correspondent of 
Food Manufacture, London, writes 
that an indication of a revival in the 
Italian confectionery industry is the 
output of machinery for the produc- 
tion of chocolate biscuits and sweets 
(candies), which has risen to about 
100 tons per-month. About 70% of 
the output is assigned to the home 
market. 


Macaroni Manufacture Stopped 


With regard to the manufacture 
of macaroni, he says that many mac- 
aroni factories in and around Naples 
have stopped work owing to the re- 
strictions in the supply of flour. Only 
in Sicily is the production of maca- 
roni being continued as the local 
authorities have decided that since 
the cereal pool campaign is finished 
and the rationing system has not 
supplied any macaroni for some time, 
it would be best for all concerned to 
let the factories obtain their supplies 
in the black market and sell their 
products at whatever price they can 
get. 

Grain Pool Abandoned 


It is reported from Milan that the 
Italian government has decided to 
abandon the system of a compulsory 
grain pool at fixed prices to the grow- 
ers. In future growers will be obliged 
to deliver a fixed minimum quantity 
of grain at the official price and will 
be free to dispose of the remainder 
of their crop to the best advantage. 
Farmers and trade associations are 
pressing the government not to delay 
a decision on the fixed quantity of 
wheat to be sold at the controlled 
price. With autumn sowing near at 
hand they want to know where they 
stand, otherwise the desired increase 
in the acreage may be affected. 

Favorable reports have been re- 
ceived of the Italian rice and corn 
crops, the hot weather having has- 
tened maturity. An early harvest is 
expected. 

Bread in Italy 


At the present time rationed bread 
is retailed at 62 lire a kilo and will 


continue to be sold on the ration at 
a low price, but a new system is 
being introduced whereby all bread 
sold in addition to the ration and in 
restaurants will be retailed at a free 
price. Visitors to Italy will have to 
pay the free price. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FOOD PRICES ADVANCE 
AFTER DECONTROL ACTION 


WINNIPEG — Macaroni, noodles, 
breakfast cereals and other cereal 
products have climbed into higher 
price brackets in Canada following 
the decontrol of most foodstuffs. Mac- 
aroni increased by 3¢ for a 5-oz. pack- 
age. Noodles did the same. This rep- 
resented an increase of more than 














N. S. VERITY 


GENERAL MANAGER — The St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Montreal, 
through its president D. A. Campbell, 
recently announced the appointment 
of N. S. Verity as general manager. 
Mr. Verity joined the staff of the 
company in 1935 as chief accountant 
and was appointed comptroller in 
1942. He has been assistant general 
manager since 1944. 


30% in the price of these commodi- 
ties. Breakfast cereals advanced 1¢ 
per 12-0z. package. It was expected 
by some retailers that breakfast ce- 
reals might eventually show an in- 
crease of 4¢ per 12-0z. package. Cake 
mixtures, pancake flours and similar 
products all showed substantial in- 
creases, ranging anywhere from 10 
to 40%. 

Fancy biscuits were boosted rough- 
ly 10% by 3¢ or 4¢ lb. Cooking oils 
advanced approximately 25¢ gal., 
while glucose and corn syrups ad- 
vanced 3¢ to 4¢ Ib. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN RAILROADS HIKE 
RATES ON EXPORT GRAIN 


WINNIPEG—The export rail 
freight rates on Canadian grain 
moved from lower lake ports to lower 
St. Lawrence River ports were in- 
creased at midnight, Sept. 24, accord- 
ing to a memorandum circulated to 
the grain trade by the railway com- 
panies. The increases include a rise 
from 5.8¢ to 7.9¢ for wheat; from 
11.13¢ to 13.50¢ for oats; from 9.79¢ 
to 13.35¢ for corn and rye, and from 
11.58¢ to 15.78¢ per cwt for barley 
and buckwheat. 

Elevation charges at Georgian Bay 
ports of %¢ a bu. and .7¢ at St. Law- 
rence ports will be included in the 
increased rates. 

The increase. will not affect the 
farmer in that the exporter or buyer 
of Canadian grain overseas pays all 
freight charges east of the Canadian 
lakehead ports of Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


20-0Z. LOAF REQUESTED 
BY ONTARIO HOUSEWIVES 


TORONTO—There has been con- 
siderable complaint by housewives in 
Ontario who find the recent advance 
in the price of bread an appreciable 
increase to their weekly expenses. 
They would prefer a 20-oz. loaf at the 
former price of the 24-oz. loaf, name- 
ly 10¢, it is reported. The 24-oz. loaf 
is standard in Ontario but is too large 
for many households and results in 
considerable waste. If the loaves were 
4 oz. smaller many households would 
buy no more than at present and 
waste would be eliminated. 

Provincial regulations control 
weights and would have to be revised. 
At present bakers in Ontario are per- 
mitted to make 24-o0z., 16-0z. and 
12-0z. loaves, but few make any but 
the 24-oz. standard loaf and the fancy 
12-0z. loaf. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DROUTH CUTS MILK 
OUTPUT IN HOLLAND 


LONDON—tThe drouth in Holland 
is drying up pastures, and in view of 
the scarcity of fodder many cattle 
are having to be slaughtered. In some 
districts milk production is only a 
quarter of normal, and this in turn 
is likely to bring about a great re- 
duction in cheese production. 

It is reported that on the island of 
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Walcheren, which was flooded by salt 
water in 1944 for war strategic reg. 
sons, large tracts have been reclaimed 
and crops grown on them, but the 
harvest is only one third of normal, 
The cereal harvest is good but the 
small yield of sugar beets will un- 
doubtedly affect the sugar production. 
The potato crop is reported satis. 
factory. 
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ONTARIO GRAIN CUTTING 
PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 


TORONTO—Cutting of spring 
grains in southern Ontario was prac- 
tically completed by Sept. 1, according 
to the Ontario department of agricul- 
ture. Threshing is well advanced, but 
considerable damage was caused to 
oats and barley by rain and high hu- 
midity. In northern Ontario, cutting 
of grains was not expected to become 
general until about Sept. 18. Acreage 
of spring grains showed substantial 
reduction because of unfavorable 
weather. 

The estimated acre yield of grain 
crops is much lower than the excep- 
tionally high outturn in 1946 and 
somewhat lower than the 10-year 
average. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Average Protein of 
Wheat Now 14.4%, 
Against 15.1 Earlier 


WINNIPEG—The protein content 
of 1947 wheat moving to country ele- 
vators' in western Canada is 14.4%, a 
reduction of 0.7% from the first esti- 
mate, according to a report issued by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
Laboratory. The new level is only 
slightly higher than the correspond- 
ing value of 14.2% obtained about 
the same time last year. The average 
for Canadian hard red spring wheat 
for the last 20 years is 13.6%. 

The present survey is based on an- 
alyses of 3,724 samples grading No. 1 
northern to No. 4 special, collected 
from every district in the prairie 
provinces where threshing has been 
in progress. About 2,000 more sam- 
ples will be required to obtain com- 
plete coverage of all areas, and it is 
expected that when more samples are 
collected from low protein areas the 
general average will be further low- 
ered by two or three tenths of a per 
cent. This year’s survey is character- 
ized by the occurrence of a number 
of extremely high protein samples; 
there were 130 carlots with values be- 
tween 18 and 20% protein. 

This year, as previously, the highest 
protein wheat came from Saskatche- 
wan. Below are listed the values by 
provinces: 











No, of Protein 
samples content Range 
Manitoba ....... 580 13.5 10.7-17.5 
Saskatchewan 2,131 15.0 9.8-20.0 
Oe Sete weas 1,013 13.6 8.9-19.3 
Western Canada. 3,724 14.4 8.9-20.0 
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CANADIAN TRADE BOARD 
RULES ON CUSTOM GRIST 


WINNIPEG—A producer who de- 
livers wheat to a mill for gristing and 
receives a return of the flour, bran 
and shorts, and at the same time 
pays only for the cost of gristing, the 
wheat will not form part of his de- 
livery quota, and no producer’s cer- 
tificate will be issued in respect of 
such wheat. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board -advises that if the producer 
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COOPERATION IN PRICING 
REPORTED GOOD 


TORONTO—The Canadian govern- 
ment has advised the bread industry 
against collusion in price fixing. Aft- 
er four to six years of rigorous con- 
trols the general behavior of busi- 
ness has been extraordinarily gocd 
since price controls were lifted. War- 
time Prices and Trade Board officials 
report a “notable degree of coopera- 
tion” with both the letter and the 
spirit of the law. In only one in- 
stance—used bags—has it been nec- 
essary to reimpose a ceiling. 





desires to obtain a producer’s cer- 
tificate in respect of wheat delivered 
to a mill, the transaction must be 
completed as a separate sale of the 
wheat involved, to the mill, at the 
board’s fixed initial price and a sepa- 
rate sale of flour to the producer at 
the market price. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
VOIDS USE RESTRICTIONS 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board Sept. 19 announced that in ac- 
cordance with a Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board order of Sept. 11, 1947, 
restrictions placed on the processing 
and milling of wheat for domestic use 
were canceled. The board announce- 
ment to the trade said, “Effective 
Sept. 1, 1947, the quota restrictions 
placed on the milling and processing 
of wheat for domestic use as con- 
tained in Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board Administrator’s Order No. 
A-2353 dated May 10, 1947, are here- 
by canceled.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN STOCKS INCREASE 

WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions in- 
creased by almost 17 million bushels 
for the week ended Sept. 18 to 103,- 
479,556 bu., according to the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. This is the 
largest weekly increase since well be- 
fore seeding and is the largest the 
visible total has reached since. The 
week prior to Sept. 18 the visible 
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supply stood at 86,692,039 and a year 
ago at 97,229,224. Overseas shipments 
of Canadian wheat only from Aug. 1 
to Sept. 18, inclusive, amounted to 
15,420,466 bu., as compared with 12,- 
804,612 a year ago. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINE OAT EXPORTS 
BACK TO PREWAR LEVEL 


BUENOS AIRES — Exportation of 
oats from Argentina has returned to 
the prewar level now that vessel 
space is available and overseas de- 
mand exists. In 1946 a total of 22,- 
918,421 bu. oats cleared Argentine 
ports. 


Before the war Argentina shipped 
a yearly average of 21,180,486 bu., but 
this quantity decreased abruptly to 
an average of 4,467,046 bu. because 
of lack of foreign demand and inter- 
ruption of movements as a result of 
the war. 


Production of oats in the Argen- 
tine has been maintained at a fairly 
constant rate. During the five-year 
period, 1936-37 to 1940-41, an average 
of 50,425,305 bu. was harvested an- 
nually, and during the following equal 
period a quantity of 53,031,277 bu. 
was harvested. The largest crop of 
75,667,469 bu. occurred in the crop 
year of 1944-45, and the lowest of 
30,991,500 bu. in the year 1941-42. 
Production in the most recent crop 
year amounted to 47,141,515 bu. 

Acreage seeded to this cereal has 
tended to increase. During the first 
base period an average of 3,763,756 
acres was planted, and in the follow- 
ing corresponding period 4,557,274 
acres were allocated to oats. 

Abandonment was 47% and 57%, 
respectively. The fact that much acre- 
age was destined primarily for pas- 
turage probably accounted for the 
high rate of loss between the seeded 
and harvested areas. 

Yields averaged 25.4 bu. an acre 
during the 1936-37 to 1940-41 period, 
whereas during the following corre- 
sponding interval the yield was 27.4 
bu. an acre. 

The province of Buenos Aires rep- 
resents the most important oat pro- 
ducing area, providing 78.3% of the 
total. The provinces of Entre Rios 
and Cordoba trail with percentages 
of 9.5% and 5.5%, respectively. 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
~ SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


| OATMEAL 
sd | | 


a_A™ 
bin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


-OUVER -» CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
NTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL »« MONCTON 
NTREA YRIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 

















Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 








“VICTORY” .- 
“WOODLAND” =. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBiE AppREss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 
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Canada BansExports 
of Millfeeds and 
Protein in '47-48 


TORONTO, ONT.— The Canadian 
Wheat Board has announced that per- 
mits to export millfeeds, protein feeds 
of all kinds and commercial feeds 
will not be approved during the cur- 
rent crop year because of the domes- 
tic shortage of feeds. Similar restric- 
tions were announced previously for 
oats and barley, whole or ground. 

Estimated domestic supplies of con- 
centrate feeds are barely sufficient 
to support the present Canadian live- 
stock on a productive basis and ex- 
port of these feeds would seriously 
handicap the feeding of livestock and 
might force considerable liquidation 
of farm animals, it is asserted. 


¥ ¥ 
Feed Men Welcome Ban 


VANCOUVER — Government pro- 
hibition on the export of all types of 
mill and commercial feeds was wel- 
comed here by millers and farmers 
as well as feed dealers. While there 
has. been no recent export permitted, 
all dairy and stock men are pleased 
that the ban will remain effect during 
the crop year. 

Feed men say the complete crop 
failures in many parts of Canada and 
the reduced yields across the domin- 
ion generally have lowered estimated 
domestic supplies to a basis barely 
sufficient to meet Canadian needs. 
They claim that export of feeds would 
result in liquidation of farm animals 
to the detriment of farmers and con- 
sumers and also jeopardize meat con- 
tracts with Great Britain. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





D. J. BUNNELL TO HEAD 


NORTHWEST LINSEED CO. 


CHICAGO—D. J. Bunnell has re- 
signed from Central Soya Co., Inc., 
and on Oct. 1 will become president 
and general manager of the North- 
west Linseed Co., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Bunnell has been with the Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., since 1937 in its 
Chicago office. He has been vice pres- 
ident and director in charge of the 
company’s bean buying and sales of 
oil. Formerly he had been in charge 
of the seed department for Allied 
Mills, Inc., and earlier had been with 
the Crawfordsville (Ind.) Seed Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ILLINOIS BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION APRIL 19-20 


CHICAGO—The 1948 annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Bakers Assn. 
will be held. at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, Springfield, Tll., April 19-20, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by Secretary Thelma Dallas. 
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Export Sour 
INSURANCE 
**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















Grain Shippers 


Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
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}, 
8) 


TORONTO, CANADA 








R. C. PRAT TS 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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° The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Is on MONTREAL s CANADA 
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sz Millers of Canadian | 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





















Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


HMR a eer ot eos 








SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT | 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West _ | Monarch 

Castle a Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








HEAT 




















HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL °° 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address SELON ALL 
HASTINGS MN go CABLE CODES 
Montreal eee USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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2 New Instructors 


AIB 
Added to me lye 
School Staff J 
CHICAGO — The courses in shop : awe beatae. > 
practice at the American Institute PROTEIN MILLING WHEAT 


School of Baking have two new in- BARLEY * CORN * OATS 
structors, Frank J. Helmer and Rob- FIELD SEEDS 








ert Henchal, who already have taken 

over their duties. Feed judi 
Mr. Helmer, for the past five years 

instructor in the Food Service Schools Mk | ak for. delioarad. prices. | delivered. prices. 


of the Quartermaster Corps, USS. 

Army, has joined the staff of the AIB Tra mat 
school as head of the variety prod- Frans) 
ucts . department. Before entering ‘ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


military service he worked in a vari- 
ety of capacities within the industry 
and allied trades. 

He is the author of several army 
ope manuals and technical bulletins on 






































baking and cooking, as well as fat 
ROB! NSON rendering and food preparation. He MILLING 
worked in the preparation of dietetic 
SALINA, KANSAS menus and balanced menu planning. ENG INEE RS 7 
Mr. Henchal is an alumnus of the INC 
AIB school, having been graduated a 
with the second postwar class. Form- — 
101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE pea he was snenilatel with the Acme Designers = Builders 
Baking Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. He the 
SE a OEY CONTROL yim, | Eeceswumrstecteet [ona mela mien] | 
assisting in both the bread and va- e . j 
LIBERTY.—Short Spring Patent ig oct 1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
eh bmn | Boring, hing are ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
irst Sprin ear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS HOLDS CHICAGO MEETING “SILK FLOSS” 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark CHICAGO—The first of a series of 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. ®U8FAL® =| iois Paners’ Assn, ‘was held at the “SANTA FE TRAIL” 


nois Pakers Assn. was held at the 








Sherman Hotel the afternoon of Sept. 
24. A very good attendance featured Great F lours fr om the 
this meeting, with nearly 200 bakers Nation’s Greatest 
‘ and allied men present. Whe tate 
Exc e€ p t a O n al B a k e ry Fl O u rs Al Steffensen, retail vice president at s 


of the ass@ciation, presided. Several 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK = PLA-SAFE | baking experts appeared on the pro- | The KANSAS MILLING CO. 
























































gram, discussing the use of powdered $000,00"bus Si Saye WICHITA, KANSAS 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. eggs; fats and other ingredients, and . 
they also had a large display of baked 
ABILENE, KANSAS . goods, including cakes, coffee cakes 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. and cookies, which attracted much DOBRY’S BEST 
attention. These men were: H. W. and 
Jabusch, Armour & Co.; Charles BEST OF THE WEST 
Keeney, Procter & Gamble; Ray The- 
“Whitewater Flour” PAPER SACKS len, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. and R. L. DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Ground Where the R S Mourer, Swift & Co. , 
Best Wheat Is Grown FOR MILLE Adolph Benz, a past president of — 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. the association, discussed vocational Choice 
Whitewater, Kansas CINCINNATI, O. training, and told of the work being 
done in Rockford, Ill., training men MILLING WHE AT 
for the baking industry in the public P 
THE ROSS MILLING CO. HARDESTY MILLING CO. aera Siiain: ‘Mies Yamane NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Choice Quality Flour Quality Millers for Publications, gave one of his very Sane See Tee 
Plain and Selfrising Over Half a Century constructive talks, emphasizing the 
necessity of using common sense in 
OTTAWA KANSAS Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO business. THE CROWN BAG Co. E 
President R. J. Conover of Gales- 2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
burg, Ill., was also present, and spoke Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat briefly. Following the program there - Dealers In Used Bags & New 


Bakery and Family Fiours .. Cotton and Burlap 


s AXONY MILLS tg period for questions and an- Bags oe All Barpeses 




















ST. LOUIS, MO. ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“OUR 98th YEAR WESTERN CAROLINAS GROUP RUSSELL'S BEST 
ou “ ’ ” 
Sa “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 








PLANS OCTOBER MEETING | oar min is tocated in the high protein 























ATLANTA —The Quality Bak Sam aod peceses muds. ol fo whos’ 
. _— e uail akery, sas, and secures most o when 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS setacsg <r members of the Western Carolinas RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas | ‘ 
ZEPHYR FLOUR The Morrison Milling Co. | Retail Bakers Assn., at the fall meet- 
Siaee oar OES oe net reen Denton, Texas ing to beheld Oct. 4-5, Skyland Hotel, [ia / =.= 
Established 1874 Emphatically Independent Hendersonville, N. C. K. G. Patter- LABORATORY SERVICE 
son of the Quality Bakery is extend- Exclusively « Cereal Consulting 
ing an invitation to members to at- end Control Laboratory for the 





tend the pound cake demonstration in 
his shop and to see the newly re- 
modeled retail bakery. 


66 Cremo” Just theeream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Ine. 
orby Bldg. Nd i 
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A fine standard patent for bakers. Carefully milled 
from choicer wheats. Your bread quality will hold a 






top position with Buffalo Flour in your doughs. 


The WILLS -7VORTON (OMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 









Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C, ENKg, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








STRATTON- 


THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 







Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














McVEIGH & CO., inc. 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 
. DESIGNERS mr paxecniienth cme BUILDERS DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 15 WEST 10th ST. * KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
= 

















Hart -Bartlett- 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
Grain Merchants 


‘Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa Six States 





Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
iit) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL. - MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD | 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE © WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestie and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 











GROWN 


MILLS 
PORALAND, ORHCOM 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ® PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 


FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
~ FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,006 Sacers Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS e- 





CRACKERS * CAKE 
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CAMPAIGN PLANNERS—The Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., will feature a swirl mixer as a premium in its newspaper adver- 
tising. Shown in the above picture are company officials examining the 
mixer with a representative of their advertising agency. The men are, 
from left to right: Warren E. Kraft of the Honig-Cooper Co. advertising 
agency; Moritz Milburn, president of the Centennial Flouring Mills Co.; 
Gordon N. Scott, D. K. MacDonald and Howard W. Taylor, directors of 
the milling firm. The advertising campaign was presented to executives 
and salesmen at a meeting in Spokane Sept. 12-13. 





Central States Millers, Chemists 
Hold Joint Meeting at Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS — Members of 
District No. 3 of the Association of 
Operative Millers and the Cincinnati 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists held the annual 
joint meeting of the two groups here 
Sept. 27. A full day’s program in- 
cluded subjects of mutual interest to 
the technologists and ranged from 
the milling and baking qualities of 
the new crop of soft winter wheat 
to prospects for the industry’s eco- 
nomic well-being in the years just 
ahead. 

More than 100 millers and chem- 
ists attended the meeting which was 
concluded with a banquet. Hassil E. 
Schenck, president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Inc., was the principal 
speaker at the banquet. He was one 
of the delegates from the US. at 
the meeting of the International Fed- 
eration of Agricultural Producers at 
the Hague, Holland, last May and 
much of his address dealt with con- 
ditions as he had observed them in 
Europe. 

William H. Bowman, executive vice 
president and treasurer of Acme-Ev- 
ans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, was the 
luncheon speaker and he told the 
technologists that “there must be a 
tightening up in the production side 
of the milling business.”’ He said that 
the men who run the mills have 
become careless and also that the 
production department has not kept 
pace with newly developing person- 
nel problems. He told the millers 
and chemists that they should re- 
view their departments and work 
toward lowering production costs and 
improving the quality of their prod- 
ucts, 

Howard Simmons, chief chemist, 
Mid-West Laboratories, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, reported upon the quality 
of the 1947 crop of soft red winter 
and white wheats. The new crop, he 
said, is lower in ash and slightly 
higher in moisture content, compared 
with the 1946 crop. The protein on 
the straight soft red wheat flours, 
he said, average from 7.75 to 8.40%, 
slightly lower than -last year’s. 

George Smutny and W. H. Kahle 
of the milling machinery section of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
Waukee, told the group of the im- 


provements and new features con- 
tained in the new line of milling ma- 
chinery to be produced by their com- 
pany. The machines described includ- 
ed roller mills, sifters and purifiers. 

Harry J. Loving, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, and John W. 
Elling, Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, 
shared a discussion of the baking 
characteristics of the new crop flours. 
T. E. Hollingshead, Independent Bis- 
cuit Manufacturers Co., Inc., Chicago, 
and Lockett Nunn, Chas. Nunn & 
Sons Milling Co., Evansville, Ind., also 
appeared on the program. 

The two groups held separate busi- 
ness meetings late in the afternoon. 
The Cincinnati Section of the AACC 
will be host next year for the na- 
tional convention of the association 
and much of the chemists’ meeting 
was given to a discussion of con- 
vention plans. The millers agreed to 
meet next spring in Ft. Wayne, In- 
diana, and will invite District No. 6 
of their association to meet with 
them. 
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HARRY G. STEVENSON DIES 
FOLLOWING HEART ATTACK 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Harry G. 
Stevenson, 64, for many years wheat 
buyer for Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, died at his home 
following a heart attack Sept. 27. He 
was stricken while playing golf in a 
foursome with three other members 
of the company, J. J. Hartnett, J. M. 
Lerche and C. E. Swain. The four 
had played regularly each Saturday 
afternoon for many years. 

Mr. Stevenson was a member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade for 
more than 30 years, and first entered 
the grain business in his father’s 
firm, the Stevenson Grain Co. After 
World War I he became associated 
with the Union Equity Grain Co. and 
in June, 1925, joined the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., which became part 
of Flour Mills of America, organized 
a year later. Widely known in the 
grain trade of the Southwest, Mr. 
Stevenson was highly respected for 
his expert knowledge of grain and 
markets. 

Mr. Stevenson was a graduate of 





the University of Kansas, and a mem- 
ber of Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter, two 
sisters and two brothers. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. J. SCHUTTE TRANSFERRED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Richard J. 
Schutte, special sales representative 
who has been with Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., for 36 years, will transfer his 
headquarters office from Cleveland to 
Philadelphia, effective Oct. 6, it was 
announced recently by Paul S. Gerot, 
president, grocery products division. 
Mr. Schutte joined Pillsbury at Pitts- 
burgh in August, 1911, and was made 
manager of the Pittsburgh branch in 
July, 1927. He was appointed special 
sales representative, grocery products 
sales, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh in February, 1943, later moving 
to Cleveland. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 18, 1947 (000’s 
omitted) : 














Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 11,157 1,040 3,300 5,566 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 592 es 445 76 
Churchill ....... 656 rf: oe ars 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

YOCOPB ..ccccse 68 ss 138 444 

TOGO: ics ccc 12,474 1,040 3,883 6,086 

Year ago ..... 14,844 1,081 6,901 9,684 


Receipts during week ending Sept. 18: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,581 514 1,578 2,284 
Pacific seaboard. 161 so 15 21 
Churchill ...... 691 4 oe ae 
Other terminals* 3 oe 19 152 

yo eee 6,435 514 1,613 2,458 


Shipments during week ending Sept. 18: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





DE sac cove v's 3,506 299 1,023 812 
5 I SRREE Pastner 38 3 58 30 
Milled or 
processed ... 5 ig 99 61 
Pacific seaboard— 
OceOn ...cscee- 348 se oe 
c aa 63 wa 13 7 
Churchill ...... 960 oe oe 
Other terminals* 8 o 78 40 
Co ae ea 4,926 302 1,272 950 


Total receipts for the c op year Aug. 1- 
Sept. 18, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 21,758 1,390 7,555 7,983 
Pacific seaboard. 1,655 ae 230 72 
Churchill ...... 2,120 oi > ‘< 
Other terminals* 94 se 55 366 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Sept. 18, 1947: : 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 15,497 1,119 6,630 4,431 
Pacific seaboard. 3,429 or 355 84 
GRuUrenl | c:. ¢..6s 3,581 Pe én es 
Other terminals. 108 “s 224 159 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
6 13 20 27 
Five mills ... 


*Four mills. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nominations for 
Minority Directors 
of AIB Asked 


CHICAGO—Members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking have been 
asked to nominate three minority di- 
rectors to fill vacancies occurring be- 
cause of the expiration of the terms 
of Joseph A. Lee, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York; Victor E. Marx, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
Chicago, and G. Cullen Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Each of the three incumbents is 
eligible for renomination and election, 
AIB points out, and preference in 
nominations should be given, accord- 
ing to the by-laws, to members of the 
allied trades. 

Balloting in the election will be 
done ‘by mail. 


13,787 18,052 23,553 *18,849 
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St. Regis Reports 
Increase in Use 
of Valve Type Bags 


NEW YORK—As an indication of 
the trend toward one-trip contain- 
ers for packaging flour, 93 flour mills 
in the U.S. will be equipped to offer 
their customers flour packed in paper 
valve bags by the end of this year, 
according to Kenneth D. Lozier, vice 
president of the St. Regis Sales Corp. 
Mr. Lozier has just returned from 
a trip through the midwest, where 
he addressed several sales. and op- 
erating groups in the milling indus- 
try, and conferred with representa- 
tives of various bakers’ organizations. 

Mr. Lozier spoke of the constant- 
ly increasing acceptance of the 
multiwall paper valve bag as a con- 
tainer for the shipment of bakery 
flour, pointing out the protection it 
provides during shipment and stor- 
age. In describing this bag, he said 
“its multiple layers of strong kraft 
paper offer protection against. the 
entry of weevils and the penetration 
of dirt or rodent contamination.” He 
likewise spoke of the firmness of the 
bags for stacking. 

Many mills using paper bags are 
using the open-mouth type. These 
bags offer adequate protection from 
infestation and contamination for 
flour while in transit and storage. 
The indications are, however, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lozier, that many of these 
mills intend to install: valve bag 
filling machines as soon as possible, 
giving them a fully mechanized 
method of packing. 

Under this method of packing, flour 
flows directly from the mill stream 
to the enclosed packer supply bin. 
Then it moves into the completely 
enclosed packer itself. 

“The final step in this operation,” 
as described by Mr. Lozier, “comes 
when the flour is forced from the 
machine into the pre-closed paper 
bag. At no point during the entire 
packaging operation can the flour 
be contaminated by insects, dust or 
dirt.” 

It is estimated that by the end 
of 1947 more than 75 mills will be 
equipped with these high-speed pack- 
ers. This-machine has a rated speed 
of 360 100-lb. bags per hour, with 
one operator. In addition, 18 mills 
will be using a smaller packer; ‘de- 
signed for smaller milling operations 
and has a filling speed ranging from 
90 to 120 bags per hour. 

The valve bags which are filled 
on these machines are factory-closed. 
That is, the top and bottom are 
closed by sewing, except for a small 
opening in one corner. This opening 
or “valve” admits the flour into the 
bag. After the bag is filled, the valve 
closes automatically because of the 
internal pressure of the contents. 
The valve is also equipped with a 
tuck-in sleeve, which is folded into 
the valve as soon as the filling is 
completed. 

“It is obvious,” concluded Mr. Lo- 
zier, “that sanitation is more than 
ever the ali-important factor in 
the production, packaging, shipment 
and storage of flour. Responding 
energetically to the ever-growing 
public demand for pure food, the 
combined effort of forward-looking 
millers and bakers, in cooperation 
with government agencies, have now 
gone far toward establishing a na- 
tional policy of using a one-trip con- 
tainer for bakery flour.” 
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NEWLY ELECTED officers of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
exchanged congratulations at the 51st annual convention of the associa- 
tion in St. Louis, Sept. 14-16. The new officials, from left to right, are 
Charles G. Robinson, Memphis, first vice president; R. F. Cunningham, 
New York, third vice president; Henry H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., presi- 
dent; R. C. Booth, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, second vice president. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. R. Henderson, Atlanta, manager, 
southwest bulk products region, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has returned to At- 
lanta from Florida. Mr. Henderson 
was in Miami and Tampa during the 
recent hurricane. He reported that 
some bakeries were closed down due 
to lack of power. 

é 


H. 8. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, vice 
president, southwestern division, in 
charge of products control and bakery 
service, General Mills, Inc., has re- 
turned from a Texas trip. 


B. D. Eddie, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Superior Feed Mills, has been 
made a member of the planning com- 
mittee for the annual Community 
Chest campaign which is to be 
launched Oct. 20. 

e 

W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, presi- 
dent of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, was a recent visitor 
in Oklahoma City while on his way 
to California for an early autumn 
vacation. 

& 

Miss Martha Louise Teegardin, Nor- 
man, Okla., was married to Jim Paine 
Artman, Norman, Sept. 26. The bride- 
groom is the son of Virgil Artman, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, and is a 
graduate assistant in.the department 
of modern languages at the state uni- 
versity. 

e 

L. E. McCown, sales manager, Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
calling on connections: in the south- 
eastern states. 


John Benkert, president of Benkert 
Bakeries, Inc., Long Island City, N. 
Y., and president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, and past 
president of the New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, recovered very well from an 


emergency appendectomy performed 
in September and was able to return 
to his work toward the end of the 
month. 

& 


J. W. Whitacre, Kansas City grain 
buyer for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., visited for a day last week at 
the Hutchinson mill. 

e 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent, E. J. Quinn, executive vice 
president, and A. E. Fairney, eastern 
sales manager, _Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, were recent 
visitors among the New York trade. 

* 


Peter J. Edquist, manager of ce- 
real sales, Fruen Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, in the East on a business trip, 
called at the New York offices of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


Alfred E. Schultz, secretary of the 
Toledo Board of Trade and of the Na- 
tional Grain Weighmasters Assn., was 
in Cleveland Sept. 26 to attend a 
meeting of the national scale in- 
terests. 

® 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Co., Inc., 
will be confined to the Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital for several weeks as the result 
of an eye injury. ; 


R. L. Morgenweck, traffic manager 
of the Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring 
Mills, Inc., was a Minneapolis visitor 
over the week-end. He reported that 
a car of wheat his company shipped 
to Minneapolis tested 19% protein, 
and sold Sept. 27 at 95¢ bu. over the 
December future. 


W. H. Bowman, vice president and 
general sales manager, and Fred C. 
Tullis, in charge of the feed depart- 
ment, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., were introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange floor as 


guests of J. F. Ullrich, flour distribu- 
tor, during a recent business trip 
along the eastern seacoast. 

® 

Carl L. Fleischer, sales manager, 
bakery flour, at Chicago, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was in New 
York on business during the week. 

& 

H. Reynolds Galbraith, staff mem- 
ber, grocery products, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was in New York 
last week. 

e 


A. B. Lash, representative in Mex- 
ico City for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, flew to New York last week 
for a several weeks’ stay with the ex- 
port department in that city. 

ae 

Ramon Paniaqua, of the Havana 
offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
in New York on business with the ex- 
port department. 


W. N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is visiting colleges in Indiana and 
Michigan this week, making a study 
of field houses. Mr.:-Kelly is represent- 
ing the Kansas University board of 
regents, of which he is a member. 


William R. Morris, retired head of 
the Washburn Crosby division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., in Buffalo, has been 
elected vice president of the Country 
Club of Buffalo. 

e 


Sabbatical leave from the milling 
industry department at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, has been 
granted John A. Johnson, associate 
professor, who is now working toward 
his doctorate at the University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Johnson will spend 
nine months working in the biochem- 
istry division under Dr. W. F. Geddes, 
cereal chemist. Then he will return 
to Kansas State, where he teaches 
courses in wheat and flour testing and 
in experimental baking. 


Dorwin L. Cox, general manager, 
Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co., Inc., 
called on the trade in Pittsburgh re- 
cently. 

he 


E. B. Loyd, Henkel Flour Mills, De- 
troit, was a visitor of E. M. Peek, 
Pittsburgh flour broker. 


Jack Daugherty, son of F. A. 
Daugherty, manager, Junction City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., enrolled last 
week as a junior at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 

& 


Albert Spelsburg, owner of the San- 
itary Baking Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., 
who is in Minneapolis visiting his 
miller friends, believes bread prices 
will have to be advanced more than 
1¢ lb. to take care of higher costs. 
Mr. Spelsburg also owns a bakery at 
Charleston, W. Va. 


William R. Heegaard, vice president 
and general sales manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and David W. Moore, vice presi- 
dent, grocery products division, are 
attending a sales meeting of their 
Texas division at Dallas. 

é 


Visitors for two days at the Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, offices of the George 
E. Gano Grain Co., a subsidiary, were 
two officials of the Bunge Corp., W. 
G. Kellogg, vice president, Minneap- 
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olis and Jack Meyer, treasurer, New 
York. Also with them was Ray Kib- 
bler, vice president of the Hallet- 
Cary Co., Minneapolis. The visitors 
and Joe V. Fleming, Hutchinson 
manager, were hosts at a luncheon 
on the trading floor and a dinner party 
at a local club. 


Victor Davis of the Western Ter. 
minal Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is not talking about his operation. 
Mr. Davis had a kitchen table ton- 
silectomy when a child, he says, and 
“went to the hospital last week to 
have the stumps grubbed out.” Near- 
est he came to conversation was when 
a brother grain man took him salted 
peanuts and popcorn at the hospital. 


Jack H. Rathbone, president and 
general manager of the Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, visited the 
trade in Pittsburgh during the weck 
of Sept. 22. 


DEATHS 


John Fritsche, 75, treasurer of the 
Horn & Hardart Baking Co., and in- 
ventor of automatic food and coffee 
dispensing machines, died last week. 
Associated with the firm almost from 
its founding in 1888, Mr. Fritsche 
was closely associated with the late 
Joseph V. Horn and Frank Hardart. 
The latter had seen automatic vend- 
ing machines in Sweden and men- 
tioned them to Mr. Fritsche, who de- 
veloped the nickel-in-the-slot food 
machines used in automats. Two 
weeks before his death he was at 
work on another machine in the Horn 
& Hardart machine shops. In 1917 he 
was elected treasurer of the firm and 
held the position until his death. He 
was also honorary treasurer of the 
company’s 25-Year Club. Surviving 
are two daughters, Mrs. Alexander 
Zenker and Mrs. Charles T. Garnsey, 
and three sons, Frederic, John Jr., 
and Milton. 


Mrs. Emelia Robertson Fleisc!- 
mann, widow of Gustave Fleischmann, 
died Sept. 23 in Ottawa at the home 
of her daughter. She was 85 years 
old, and the mother of Albert 8. 
Fleischmann, vice president in New 
York, and Edward R. Fleischmann, 
special representative in San Fran- 
cisco, of the Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and also of 
Gustave Fleischmann, executive vice 
president of the Fleischmann Distii!- 
ing Corp., Mrs. Arthur Evans Sne'l, 
Ottawa, and Mrs. Kenneth W. Wai- 
ters, Santa Barbara. 











Henry E. Meissner, Philadelphia 
representative for the Bear-Stewart 
Co., Chicago, manufacturers of bak- 
ers’ supplies, died in Philadelphia last 
week. A. Philadelphia resident for 
over 30 years, Mr. Meissner was a 
member of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club, the Pennsylvania Bakers Club 
and the Bakery Engineers. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Rita, and two 
brothers, Herman and Rudolph, both 
of Racine, Wis. 


C. J. Shuster, 91, died at his De'- 
mont, Pa., home Sept. 21. For 60 
years he operated the Shuster Flour 
& Feed Mill at Delmont, having re- 
tired only three years ago. 


William H. Ziegenhorn, president 
of the Semple Flour Co., Philadel- 
phia, for the past 11 years, died Sept. 
17 at his home in Merion Park, Pa. 
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He was formerly sales manager for 
the Chase Bag Co. and the Philadel- 
phia Bag Co. Mr. Ziegenhorn is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mae, and a son, 
Dr. Karl Ziegenhorn. 


Richard F. Storch, 57, grain sales- 
man on the trading floor of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange for the Hix- 
on-Gannon Co., Inc., succumbed to a 
heart attack Sept. 29. He had been 
an employee of the company 10 years, 
and associated with the exchange al- 
most 30 years. He is survived by two 
daughters. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


traction flour for Egypt on the No- 
vember allocation. 


SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 
RAISE BREAD PRICES 


While no large-lot business is re- 
ported in the Southeastern states, a 
fair small-lot business is being done. 
Bakers seem interested in covering 
for near-by needs only and it is be- 
lieved that many of them still are 
without December commitments. 
Georgia bakers were forced to raise 
bread prices to 12¢ wholesale. Family 
flour dealers are holding purchases 
to one and two carlots on market 
weak spots. New Orleans business fell 
off with the higher trend in the mar- 
ket. Of the scattered business booked 
the past week, hard winters and 
northern spring sales were included, 
with the former in greatest volume. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
IMPROVEMENT NOTED 


Some improvement occurred in the 
Portland. flour trade, with bakers 
more willing to take hold at the 
easier price basis. However, purchases 
were not in large volume, with many 
bakers reporting reduced sales of 
bread and pastries. Government buy- 
ing for October has not started. The 
Seattle market was dormant, with 
buyers well taken care of for the 
present. Forward bookings were 
mostly on the basis of price at the 
time of shipment. Mills continued to 
operate actively on previous con- 
tracts. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
AWAIT NEW CROP 


Canadian mills are waiting to see 
what happens when new crop grind- 
ing begins. At present, they are work- 
ing on government regulation flour 
for the U.K. Bookings for Class 2 
countries, which had been accepted 
before the ban are just about com- 
pleted. When these countries will be 
able to book again is doubtful. Ex- 
ports will be definitely curtailed as 
the surplus over British and domestic 
requirements will not exceed 40 mil- 
lion bushels. Since cancellation of the 
order limiting flour for domestic use, 
increasing amounts have been want- 
ed. The market for winter wheat 
flour in Ontario is slow. Farmers are 
said to be holding most of their win- 
ter wheat for feed, as shipments of 
feed grains from the West -will be 
held up until the government’s mar- 
keting policy is made clear. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 53,301 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 4,- 
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BUREAU OF CENSUS REPORTS 
JULY FLOUR OUTPUT UP 3% 


Total for Month Estimated at 24.9 Million Sacks for Slight 
Increase Over June Production; Estimates Based 
on Reports From 425 Mills 


127,296 sacks, compared with 4,073,- 
995 sacks in the previous week and 
3,965,425 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,690,816 and three years 
ago 3,548,945. Flour production in- 
creased 15,000 sacks in the North- 
west over a week ago, 38,000 in Buf- 
falo, 8,000 in the Central and South- 
east and 466 in the North Pacific 
Coast while production. decreased 8,- 
000 sacks in the Southwest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI PERSONNEL CHANGES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two personnel 
changes in the executive offices of 
General Mills, Inc., were announced 
recently by Harry A. Bullis, president 
of the company. 

G. W. Bassett, formerly grain ac- 
countant, will serve as assistant to R. 
J. Keeler, company treasurer. W. B. 
Dehoney, former assistant comptrol- 
ler of the southwestern division at 
Oklahoma City, was named grain ac- 
countant in Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF_OF LIFE 
STRIKE SLOWS PORT USE 


ALBANY—A strike called here by 
the AFL International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. has halted port opera- 
tions. It has been called in connec- 
tion with difficulties arising from the 
loading of Trailerships, which are 
craft used to haul truck trailers be- 
tween Albany and New York City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN, FEED ASSOCIATION 
NAMES FOUR APPOINTEES 


ST. LOUIS—Four new staff mem- 
bers have been appointed to fill posts 
in the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. that were approved at the as- 
sociation’s annual convention Sept. 
14-16, according to an announcement 
by Henry H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., 
new president of the association. 

Don F. Clark, who was named as- 
sistant secretary of the association 
last July, has been promoted to the 
post of secretary, succeeding Ron 
Kennedy, who resigned to assume the 
position of executive secretary of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Clark, a native of 
Cottonwood County, Minn., was a 
marketing specialist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grain branch 
prior to his affiliation with the asso- 
ciation. 

He was previously with the St. Paul 
Federal Land Bank, the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Co. of Newark and 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota with a degree in agricul- 
tural economics. 

John C. Bowden, St. Louis, was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the association. 
A veteran of four years’ army service, 
Mr. Bowden was assistant auditor of 
the Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
before coming to St. Louis. He 
worked for Cargill, Inc., before the 
war. 

E. G. Cherbonnier, St. Louis, indus- 
trial and farm relations consultant, 
was reappointed feed consultant to 
the association. Chairman of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce's agri- 
cultural committee, Mr. Cherbonnier 
is a former vice president of Ralston 
Purina Co. and a past chairman of 
the agricultural committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
He is a local director of Friends of 
the Land. 

Bernard K. Schram, St. Louis, was 
named director of public relations for 
the association. A former St. Louis 
newspaper man, Mr. Schram is the 
head of a recently organized public 
relations firm. During the war, he was 




















WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census estimates that 24.9 mil- 
lion sacks of wheat flour were pro- 
duced in the U.S. during July, an 
increase of 3% over the 24.2 million 
sacks produced in June and 13% 
greater than the July, 1946, output 
of 22.1 million sacks. 


Those figures represent the out- 
put of about 1,100 flour mills, the 
Census Bureau report stated, adding 
that the report was based on re- 
turns from 425 mills which report 
production figures to the bureau 
monthly. The 1,100 mills which re- 
port annually are believed to ac- 
count for 98% of the flour produc- 
tion of the U.S. 


Wheat grindings during July were 
estimated at 57 million bushels as 
compared with 55.5 million bushels 
during June. Offal production was 
estimated at 472 thousand short tons, 
against 464 thousand short tons the 
previous month. 


Compared with June, July wheat 
flour production increased 24% in 
Missouri, 13% in Kansas and 5% in 
Texas. Output by mills in New York 
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and Minnesota, however, dropped 


33% and 3% respectively. 


JULY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production by 
states of flour in the United States, for 
July, 1947, with comparisons, as reported 
by Bureau of the Census (000’s omitted): 





July, July, » July, 

State 1947 1946 1945 
California ...... 445 370 444 
Colorado ........ 458 378 331 
Ee 72 56 64 
BREEOED ~~ owrccsices 1,220 982 1,222 
TOW cs cvccccicns 370 426 394 
TmGiama .......%% 346 321 286 
DE: ok 4.5 4054.6 4,595 3,845 3,271 
Michigan ....... 296 323 307 
Minnesota ...... 3,122 2,402 2,722 
pee 2,596 2,116 1,912 
Montana ........ 356 299 278 
Nebraska ....... 637 627 610 
North Dakota .. 377 260 341 
New York ...... 1,881 2,777 2,736 
Oklahoma ...... 1,303 1,107 1,019 
RS ee 710 775 820 
fo ree aes 651 376 596 
WE 0:6 b0'd-wieecces 2,067 1,746 1,727 
Saree 293 276 251 
Washington .... 951 730 1,052 
Wisconsin ...... 178 155 127 
Other states... 1,993 1,720 1,737 
WE Aivaews’k os 24,917 22,067 22,247 


Data through June, 1947, represent ac- 
tual production as reported by all mills 
regardless of size; those for July, 1947, are 
estimated, based on reports from mills 
with a daily capacity of 401 sacks or more. 
Estimates are shown only for states in 
which the reporting mills accounted for 
more than 90% of the total production 
during the year ended June 30, 1947. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The following table shows the wheat flour production in the. United States as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce: 


--Production— 


Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 

Month bu) sacks) (tons) 

1947— 
OEE kis ves U,5.0 ets 57,031 24,917 472,210 

1946— 
MEET ewe see ce eee 47,500 22,067 320,650 
pA er eee 61,442 23,859 356,000 
September ..... 54,210 23,672 451,450 
Re scascce 60,069 26,064 511,350 
November ...... 57,690 24,988 493,070 
December ...... 60,647 26,201 521,880 

1947— 
SOMTMET. 66 6-0's080 64,575 27,906 556,350 
February ....... 57,162 24,714 491,480 
ee rr 63,301 27,714 545,630 
pS | SSOP 56,818 24,704 483,550 
ME Wetdadivegs 55,744 24,393 465,000 
ro Peer 55,462 24,171 463,750 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
flourt as % of wheat of offal tion 
(1,000 of ca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity of flour of flour (%) 
1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,166 72.8 129.1 29.1 77.5 
1,166 75.8 129.4 29.8 77.3 
1,167 84.5 137.4 38.1 72.8 
1,168 82.7 138.3 39.2 72.3 
1,169 89.1 138.5 39.5 72.2 
1,171 89.5 138.9 39.8 72.0 
1,163 92.3 138.8 39.9 72.0 
1,153 93.2 138.8 39.8 72.0 
1,154 91.4 138.5 39.8 72.2 
1,154 82.3 138.0 39.1 72.5 
1,157 81.1 137.1 38.1 72.9 
1,152 83.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 


Data for July, 1947, are estimated on the basis of reports from mills with a daily 24- 
hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were reported 


by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 

*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 

+The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


{Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 





midwestern area press chief for the 
American Red Cross. 


BREAQ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
UP 6% DURING JULY 


—~<>— 
Bureau of the Census Reports Total 
Production of 136,000 Sacks 
for the Month 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census reported Sept. 22 that 
production of rye flour in the US. 
during July totaled 136 thousand 
sacks, as compared with 128 thou- 
sand sacks for June, or an increase 
of 6%% in production. 

All mills which reported rye flour 
production in previous months were 
canvassed by the Bureau in July. 

Rye grain ground during July to- 
taled 309 thousand bushels as com- 
pared with 291 thousand bushels in 
June, 








RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1947— 7--000's comitted— 
SE WG .é chan ed 309 136 1,735 
SS erry 291 128 1,610 
ME u's: gies S.0re9-9.0 225 101 1,148 
5 Serre 294 128 1,753 
Sree 394 177 2,046 
February ...... 334 150 1,720 
Py Zee 375 163 2,250 
1946— 
December ...... 371 159 2,308 
November ...... 384 162 2,589 
October ........ 348 153 2,028 
September ..... 371 163 2,038 
BEG FP uctesiae 751 312 5,044 
NITES ba oid ob 0k 109 46 680 
SES: ce Cp 0 a 0:09 233 97 1,638 
MEE Sb Sid K cee wee 835 352 5,590 
OO See 588 265 3,100 
ae 537 244 2,680 
February ....... 580 260 2,990 
JORURTY 2.55.6. 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ...... 620 285 3,032 
November ...... 577 263 2,779 
oo” | Sere 581 261 2,857 
September ..... 598 264 2,978 
IT. b0 6-605.0- 742 336 3,412 
GO > 6s Fbdsc cece 659 297 3,091 
SMO NG 6s bivees 654 298 3,215 
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Continental Grain 
Takes Over Business 


of Gwinn Milling Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO— The Gwinn 
Milling Co. was taken over Sept. 27 
by the Continental Grain Co., New 
York. Raoul Levy, formerly associ- 
ated with the Continental company 
in Toledo, said that preparations 
were going forward to resume full- 
scale operations on a grain trading 
basis Oct. 1. Acquisition was under 
a lease basis. 

Decision of Clarence E. Gwinn, 
president of the milling company, 
followed two disastrous fires which 
swept its milling plant here in a 
period of 20 months. The latest 
blaze, which caused damage estimated 
at about one half million dollars, was 
last July 4. Loss in the other fire 
was about the same. 

The Gwinn organization recently 
leased its elevators here to the Fay- 
ette County Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn. 









Export Sights Raised 





(Continued from page 9) 


that 325 million bushels of wheat 
would be consumed as feed. 

According to the cabinet food com- 
mittee other grains would be avail- 
able for export in the following 
amounts: 21 million bushels of corn, 
of which 19 million already have been 
lifted; 10 million bushels of oats; 23 
million bushels of barley; 14 million 
bushels of sorghums and 2 million 
bushels of rye. 

Against this computation and using 
the same supply estimate as the cab- 
inet food committee, the President’s 
committee on foreign aid estimates 
wheat disappearance for food, seed 
and industrial uses as 605 million 
bushels, leaving a balance of 887 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat for feeding and 
export and a projected carry-over of 
100 million bushels at the close of 
the crop year. 

The foreign aid committee states 
that 500 million bushels of wheat can 
be exported without serious physical 
hardship to the American public, bas- 
ing this estimate on a calculation that 
wheat feeding will be held to approxi- 
mately 250 million bushels. How this 
feed use rate is arrived at is not 
known as there is every indication at 
USDA that even the official figures 
of that department are based on aver- 
aged guesses. 

The foreign aid committee justifies 
its estimate of the rate of wheat for 
feed on the premise that pastures, 
range, forage conditions, oil seed sup- 
plies and concentrates are in excel- 
lent supply and that these factors 
more than compensate for reduction 
in available feed grains. This group 
estimates that total feed supplies per 
animal consuming units will only be 
short by 8% of supplies in recent 
years. 

This calculation is out of line ac- 
cording to informed government 
sources who analyze the reduction in 
feed availability from last year from 
all sources at 4%. This variation in 
predictions appears to rest in dif- 
ferences in interpretation of the live- 
stock numbers, which USDA officially 
estimates at 137 million head as of 
Jan. 1, 1948. Other equally well in- 
formed government sources place the 
livestock numbers as of that date-at 
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135 million head or lower, which ac- 
counts for the discrepancy in the offi- 
cial statements. 

In making its estimate of the feed 
supply situation the foreign aid com- 
mittee recognizes that the impact of 
a feed grain shortage will be greater 
in the deficit areas than in the Farm 
Belt. 

This committee also tempers its re- 
port with the acknowledgment that 
a 500 million-bushel wheat export 
goal must be considered not only on 
the basis of its physical impact on 
the American public, but also from 
the viewpoint of commodity prices 
and the behavior of the American 
consumers. 


Possible Change Seen 


The committee analyzes the export 
goal of 500 million bushels of wheat 
as contingent upon a reduction in the 
use of wheat for feed and acquisition 
of wheat by the government for dis- 
tribution to either domestic or for- 
eign requirements. Significantly, the 
foreign aid committee reviews the 
outlook in connection with the fore- 
going as follows: 

“If prices of eggs, poultry, dairy 
products and meats continue high, 
and if demand for these products 
continues strong, and if the price of 
corn remains high compared with that 
of wheat, the amount of wheat fed 
to livestock may exceed 400 million 
bushels. In the cash markets wheat 
has been selling only slightly above 
corn. Outside the Corn Belt, wheat 
has often been a more economical buy 
than corn for feeders and feed mix- 
ers.” 

Continuing, and possibly indicating 
the future government policy line, the 
foreign aid committee states, “If the 
USDA adopted a policy of aggressive 
buying in order to get the minimum 
quantity of wheat necessary to ex- 
port as a matter of national policy, 
the price of wheat would probably 
rise sharply. The inflationary effect 
of such a development upon the whole 
economy needs no elaboration. More- 
over, the dilemma cannot be solved by 
the reimposition of direct controls of 
any kind. The government lacks spe- 
cific authority to ration consumption, 
fix ceiling prices or to prevent diver- 
sion of wheat to nonfood uses. 


“The committee has not attempted 


to decide whether such direct controls 
would be effective. Consideration 
should be given to the various types 
of controls which might be enacted by 
the Congress. However, action in the 
present situation cannot wait for con- 
sideration of possible legislation and 
the creation of new administrative 
machinery.” 

Reviewing the USDA wheat pro- 
curement program for export, the 
foreign aid group states that as of 
Sept. 6 the government had obtained 
approximately 200 million bushels of 
wheat, including about 50 million 
bushels on hand as of June 30. USDA 
has acquired relatively little wheat 
during the recent period of price ad- 
vances, and unless radical and unex- 
pected changes occur it may not be 
able to acquire under present pro- 
curement policies the bare minimum 
wheat export requirements for this 
year, the committee states. 


Dilemma Cited 


The following quotation from the 
committee’s statement epitomizes the 
present situation: 

“A policy decision needs to be made 


as to which horn of the dilemma to. 


seize; whether it is better policy to 
make sure of getting the wheat at the 
risk of pushing wheat prices’ higher 
‘through more aggressive buying or to 
buy wheat . cautiously, on market 





breaks, at ‘the:risk..of obtaining ‘for - 


export considerably ‘Jess: than will ‘be 
needed to meet minimum .require- 
ments in overseas: areas. of “special 
importance to the U.S.” 

The committee recommends that if 
the decision is to buy wheat aggres- 
sively it must be accompanied by an 
all-out drive to effect a voluntary 
reduction. in food consumption at 
home. Such an effort will require 
presidential leadership to inspire co- 
operation from producers, processors, 
distributors and consumers. It is to 
this latter group that the efforts of 
the. citizens food committee appoint- 
ed. by President Truman last week 
will be directed. Voluntary. consumer 
reduction in .food buying will. indi- 
rectly curtail feed wheat demand as 
domestic purchasing of meats, dairy 
products and_ poultry declines, the 
committee asserts. 


Unchanged Policy Seen 


Viewéd from the aspect of domestic 
policy with its influences on domestic 
food price levels the 470 million- 
bushel export goal is the more real- 
istic, experts here say, and it is ex- 
pected that a continuing policy of 
drift until the end of the year will be 
followed, with grain procurement pro- 
ceeding at approximately the present 
rate. 

- Two factors are seen as influencing 
that approach. First, farmers are re- 
luctant to sell grain until they see 
the new crop prospects. They have 
seen several years of bumper crops 
and are now holding back wheat 
against a possible short winter wheat 
crop. Second, they are _ influenced 
against selling now by heavy tax pen- 
alties in this year, and according to 
reliable congressional observers from 
major wheat puroducing states, they 
are inclined to wait until a new tax 
period before disposing of more wheat. 


Further Measures Urged 

The foreign aid group urged main- 
tenance of executive pressure on com- 
modity exchanges to hold purely spec- 
ulative transactions to a minimum 
without destroying the effectiveness 
of hedging operations. 

Efforts to ease Argentina’s wheat 
price policy and to expand wheat 
acreage in that nation are urged on 
the state and other departments to 
provide the maximum quantity of 
wheat in the appropriate places on 
reasonable terms. 

A screening of wheat and flour ex- 
ports to eastern Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica and miscellaneous African and 
Asiatic countries is asked, with the 
recommendation that exports to these 
areas should not be continued at a 
level above demonstrated need. 

Finally, the foreign aid group asks 
immediate attention to an expansion 
of fertilizer exports this winter to 
western Europe. On the basis of cur- 
rent: fertilizer consumption the com- 
mittee states that a shift of a mod- 
erate tonnage of nitrogen from this 
country to western Europe would 
make a large net addition to world 
food supplies next year. This action 
would have to be taken within the 
next few months if the effect of. in- 
creased shipments is to be felt in 
western European grain production 
in the next crop, the committee. as- 
serted. 

On the foreign aid committee those 
concerned with food exports are Ches- 
ter C. Davis; chairman -of ‘the agricul- 
tural subcommittée-group.‘consisting 
of Robert: Earlé -Buchanan; dean of 
Towa State- College; William I.~Myers, 


dean ‘of’ :Cornell University -‘CoHéege’ 


of Agriculttre, and Robert: Sproule, 


president’ of ‘the “University -of Cali-. 


fornia. 


September 30, 1947 


ABA Chairman 


Urges Cooperation 


in Food Saving 


CHICAGO—Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn., has issued the following state- 
ment through ABA headquarters here 
following the statement on the world 
food situation made in Washington 
by President Truman: 

“The American baking industry 
welcomes the opportunity and accepts 
the responsibility to cooperate with 
the President of the U.S. in his plea 
for. food conservation so the world’s 
starving may be fed. 

“The baking industry itself had 
already taken steps toward preventing 
the waste of food products in the 
processing and distribution of bakery 
goods. Those anti-waste efforts will be 
continued and strengthened. 


Housewife Important 


“The American housewife, how- 
ever, now becomes a powerful force 
in the world food situation. She has 
been given a patriotic duty by Presi- 
dent Truman to perform—conserving 
nutrition by using those foods of the 
highest nutritive values and conserv- 
ing food itself by preventing all waste 
possible. 

“Bread, the traditional staff of life 
of almost the whole world, is so 
plentiful and so low-cost in this coun- 
try that Mrs. Housewife sometimes is 
prone to waste it. The baking industry 
seeks to enroll her by its side in stop- 
ping all waste of food and in conserv- 
ing nutrition. Conservation of both 
food and nutrition will result if the 
housewife will: 

“1. Buy no more food, especially 
perishables, than she knows she needs. 

“2. Select and serve foods that pro- 
vide the most nutrition at lowest cost, 
making sure that her family receives 
all the nourishment and appetizing 
foods it requires without overeating. 

“3. Guard against waste by proper 
refrigeration of perishable foods and 
protecting bakery goods to maintain 
their freshness. 

“4, Throw out no food that can be 
used in ‘leftovers,’ using bread crusts 
and leftover bread for puddings, stuff- 
ings and other nutritious dishes. 

“5, Plan her menus carefully around 
low-cost foods.of high nutritive value. 

“6. Retain the crust on sandwiches 
or, if she cuts off the crusts, use them 
in other dishes. 

“If the American housewife will 
follow these few simple suggestions, 
always selecting foods on the basis 
of highest nutritive values, neither 
the nation’s food nor its nutrition will 
be wasted. 

“I have assured President Truman 
that he can rely upon the baking in- 
dustry to do its full share toward 
helping the new citizens’ food com- 
mittee to steer us safely through this 
trying time—and we bakers feel con- 
fident that he can also rely upon the 
patriotic American housewife, restau- 
rant operator, institutional nutrition- 
ists and dietitians, and others to give 
their wholehearted support in this 
vital program.” 

In an ABA bulletin to members, 
Mr. Zinsmaster pointed out the need 
for a strict “no waste” program. 

“Our industry is in the national 
spotlight,” he said. “The eyes of the 
country are upon us. We must be 
leaders. 

“The products of our industry must 
play a more important role than ever 


- before in keeping the American con- 


sumer happy and healthy. That means 
bakers must take all safeguards 


2 against not only waste -but -also 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
; - 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 

















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











GLEN AVON MILLS 


Successful Millers for 
10 Years of Soft 
Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 








PIKES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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against any curtailment of quality or 
nutritive value. We must continue 
the enrichment of bread. Enriched 
bread means greater nutritional 
value.” 

¥ ¥ 


Cooperation in 
Conservation Plan 


Pledged by ARBA 


CHICAGO—Cooperation of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
with the food conservation campaign 
urged by the President has been 
pledged by Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
executive secretary of the group, in 
letters addressed to the President and 
to members of the newly appointed 
citizens’ food committee. 

The chairman of the committee, 
Charles Luckman of Lever Bros., and 
the two members of the committee 
from the baking and milling indus- 
tries—Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zins- 
master Bread Co. and chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn., and Harry A. 
Bullis, General Mills, Inc.—received 
letters from ARBA. ' 

Outlining the present food situa- 
tion in a bulletin to its members, 
ARBA urged retail bakers “to apply 
every possible conservation measure 
without delay and without reserva- 
tion, to eliminate all waste of flour 
and other ingredients.” 


Specific Suggestions Urged 


“You are urged again to apply the 
specific conservation measures recom- 
mended in ARBA’s Newscaster No. 50 
(March 22, 1946), and any others you 
can think of, and to write ARBA 
headquarters about those others so 
all retail bakers can apply them too,” 
the bulletin said. “In your conserva- 
tion instructions to your employees 
and your conservation suggestions to 
your customers, be specific. Not only 
ask them to conserve, but tell them 
how to conserve. Effective conserva- 
tion requires both the will and the 
way. 

“Since conservation by the baker 
and conservation by consumers of his 
product which he can promote are 
matters on which he can take imme- 
diate and direct action, they are his 
first responsibility. At the same time 
the baking industry, as a vital part 
of the American food economy, can- 
not evade or ignore the responsibil- 
ity of contributing its good sense and 
practical experience to a solution of 
the basic domestic causes of the 
threatened domestic shortage of 
wheat, namely, heavy feeding - of 
wheat to livestock and poultry as a 
substitute for the short corn crop and 
threatened excessive withholding of 
wheat from the market. 

“Tf there ever was a time for bak- 
ers to look beyond as well as within 
the bakeshop and and to prove them- 
selves capable of industrial states- 
manship, this is it. 


Directors Study Problem 


“Your ARBA directors have before 
them the domestic food problem in all 
its ramifications. They need your help. 
The letter or telegram you send to 
ARBA, pledging your cooperation and 
outlining your suggestions, will be 
immediately mimeographed for every 
member of the board. 

“More than ever, this is- a time 
when the entire baking industry, and 
the milling and other allied industries, 
must pool and coordinate their ef- 
forts. ARBA on your behalf has ten- 
dered and requested full cooperation 
to and from the American Bakers 
Assn. and the Millers National Feder- 
ation.” 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 























"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
&eAKB CIETY , MINNEB BOTA 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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ARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: As wheat prices advanced, 
buying interest in flour decreased propor- 
tionately to a point where little business 
was done at the tail end of the week. 
Earlier, frequent orders from _ scattered 
areas added up to a good volume, but ac- 
tivity was limited compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Sales in the past week averaged 104% 
of capacity, some of which was a hang- 
over from the previous week’s active book- 
ings. At the close of last week, sales 
volume was down much below the aver- 
age. Sales a year ago were 116% of ca- 
pacity. Only about 7% of last week’s sales 
consisted of government and export busi- 
ness. 

Having taken on a good volume of flour 
in the price decline period, bakers generally 
were not active last week, although in the 
fore part of the period there were a good 
many 5,000- and 10,000-sack orders taken 
and a scattering of smaller lots. Nearby 
needs of the majority of bakers are fairly 
well covered, but there still remains a 
group of medium-sized buyers who con- 
tinue to fight the price level and pur- 
chase only about as needed. Bread volume 
appears to be holding up well for the aver- 
age wholesaler, although there is some 
indication of lessening retail bakery sales, 
probably due to several causes. The return 
of higher flour prices this week has again 
put current price levels relatively too high 
in relation to present bread prices. How- 
ever, except in a few areas of depressed 
bread values, most bakers have purchased 
the bulk of their flour at prices which 
will let them out on the present bread 
structure. 

Family flour trade is moderate, but there 
was a scattering of small business through- 
out the week, mostly replacement sales. 
Shipping instructions from jobbers are hold- 
ing up well, indicating a normal move- 
ment in consuming channels. 

Export trade is light because of the low 
level of allocations in October and No- 
vember. The French buying mission filled 
part of its November quota in the past 
week at price ranges of $5.50@5.60, Gulf, 
for 80%, and British importers completed 
buying of 72% extraction flour for Egypt, 
the last at $6.11, New York, and sought 
offers for clears, some of which were filled 
at levels of $5.65, Gulf. PMA buying added 
something to the foreign total this week, 
several southwestern mills taking small 
amounts. The government agency’s needs 
were moderate for October and total volume 
did not bulk large. Until additional No- 
vember allocations are forthcoming or buy- 
ing is started for December, it is not ex- 
pected that PMA will be very active in 
flour. 

Clears were relatively strong, advancing 
25@35¢, largely because of the export ac- 
tivity of the French and British. Volume 
of clears available is not large and gen- 
erally insufficient to take care of any 
substantial foreign business, with the re- 
sult that prices at times exceed the lows 
on sales of 80% extraction. Outlets for 
southwestern clears in domestic channels 
are light at present values. 

With shipping directions remaining good, 
mills continue to run at capacity. Kansas 
City plants operated at 105% last week, 
the highest level for a good many weeks. 

Quotations Sept. 27, carlots, sacked, Kan- 
sas City: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.35@6.45, standard patent $6.30@6.35, 
straight $6.20@6.30; established brands of 
family flour $6.65@7.35, family patents $6.35 
@6.60; first clears $5.45@5.55, second clears 
$5.40@5.45, high ash clears $5.20@5.25; soft 
wheat short patent $7.15@7.25, straight 
$6@6.15, cake flour $7.15@7.25. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 6 quiet, 6 slow, 3 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Local flour sales ranged 
from 75 to 180%, compared with an average 
of 65% a week earlier. Some fairly large 
export sales were made while bakers took 
the larger portion of bookings. Operations 
averaged 95%, compared with 87% the 
previous week. Prices advanced and closed 
as follows, basis delivered Oklahoma points 
in 100-lb. cottons, Sept. 27: carlots, family 
short patent $6.50@7.65, standard patent 
$6.35@7.45; carlots, bakers unenriched short 
patent $6.32@6.42, standard patent $6.27@ 
6.37, straight grade °$6.22@6.32. Truck lots 
35¢ higher on all classes. 

Denver: The flour market was higher 
again last week, once more reflecting the 
rising wheat market. Demand continues 
good, with supplies ample to fill existing 
needs. Strongest buying is currently com- 
ing from domestic quarters. Quotations 
Sept. 27: bakers $6.50, family $6.70. 

Salina: Flour business was good part 
of the week, but sales later slowed down. 
Prices are about unchanged. Shipping di- 
rections continue to arrive in good volume. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated six days 
at capacity last week, except for one ma- 
jor mill where a strike—now in the sev- 
enth week—again reduced operations to 
about 35%. One mill reported sales of 
clears to England at 25%. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from. good to heavy, but de- 
liveries were retarded by an acute box- 


car shortage. Prices were up 20¢ sack 
over those prevailing one week earlier. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 27, 100- 
lb. cottons, carlots: family flour $6.95@ 
7.20, bakers short patents $6.45@6.55. 


Hutchinson: Flour buying last week fol- 
lowed a pattern little different from preced- 
ing weeks. Buyers continued to resist the 
market and todk hold sparingly. Daily 
bookings were about equal to output, and 
most of them called for early shipment. 
A little flour was sold for export, but lack 
of permits held down this business. Direc- 
tions kept operations on a full time basis. 
Prices were 15@25¢ higher. 

Texas: Demand slackened last week, with 
sales generally totaling 30 to 40% of ca- 
pacity, including both family and bakers 
flour and some clears worked for export. 
Operations were maintained at 80 to 90% 
of capacity. Prices about unchanged. Quo- 
tations Sept. 27, 100’s: family flour, extra 
high patent $7@7.40; high patent $6.75@ 
7.15; standard bakers, plain $6.55@6.65; 
clears, plain $5.55@5.70, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Bakers were again fairly 
liberal buyers of flour the fore part of last 
week, apparently having become reconciled 
to the then prevailing level of prices. 
However, since then, advancing grain mar- 
kets have brought about another 30¢ 
sack advance in flour, and inquiry has 
tapered off, almost to the vanishing point. 

Buying has been mostly for shipment 
before the close of the calendar year, and 
mills are understood to have compara- 
tively little business on their books for 
later shipment. Of course, there have 
been some bookings for deferred delivery, 
but not as much as usual. Shipping direc- 
tions are heavy, and spring wheat mills 
are operating close to capacity. 

The production of clears seems to have 
caught up with the demand, and asking 
prices on these grades are not being held 
as firmly as on patents. 

England was in the market the last 
week, and is said to have bought some 
12,000 tons of flour, the Northwest getting 
its proportionate share, despite the rela- 
tively higher prices of spring wheat flour. 
Latin American countries are working on 
their new allotments, with some minor 
bookings reported. 

Northwestern mills last week sold ap- 
proximately 150% of their capacity, com- 
pared with 110% a week earlier, and 
173.6% a year ago. They probably have 
enough business on their books to in- 
sure them a steady run for the next 65 
to 70 days. 

Quotations Sept. 29: spring standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.40, short patent $7.35@7.50, 
high gluten $7.85@8; established brands of 
family flour, enriched $8@8.20, first clear 
$6.40@6.55, second clear $6.10@6.15, whole 
wheat $7.10@7.20, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business for the past week was mostly on 
a shand-to-mouth basis. Buyers are still 
resisting current pfices. Mill operations are 
no longer on full time scale. Family flour 
trade failed to show marked improvement, 
despite rumors that housewives have start- 
ed baking on a larger scale. Shipping direc- 
tions continue good. The export situation 
was quiet. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: There is not much activity in 
flour. The erratic action of the market 
has kept many from buying more than 
small amounts. A fair amount of business 
is being done, but sales are in one and 
two carlots. However, a fair volume of 
these smaller sales is being made. Shipping 
directions continue good. Family flour trade 
is only fair, with steady small lot buying 
reported. Deliveries are good. Quotations 
Sept. 27: spring top patent $6.70@6.95, 
standard patent $6.60@6.90, first clear $6@ 
6.41; family flour $7.85@7.95; hard winter 
short patent $6.40@6.60, 95% patent $6.30 
@6.50, first clear $5.85; soft winter short 
patent $7.20@7.30, standard patent $6.30@ 
7.05, first clear $5.50@6.30. 

St. Louis: Mills in this area report do- 
mestic interest as indifferent. The erratic 
wheat market drove many to cover to 
await a more favorable time to purchase 
their wants. The trade in general con- 
tinues to resist present prices. Bookings 
consist of scattered carlots for nearby 
shipment only. Nothing reported as being 
purchased by the PMA. England is asking 
for 72% flour for Egypt against its No- 
vember quota. The U.K. is buying first 
clears, the first in quite a while, resulting 
in a firmer asking price. The demand by 
the domestic trade for clears is slow. 
Jobbers report very little change in the 
situation of the past week. Large and 
smaller bakers continue to hold off, look- 
ing for a more favorable spot to add to 
their present stock; otherwise they are 
just taking supplies to run them for the 
time being. Prices are 20¢ bag lower. 

Central states mills say new business 
is rather light. The action of wheat kept 
many out of the market. However, a few 
scattered cars were placed on the books for 
nearby delivery. Buyers continue to resist 
prevailing prices. Prices are 20¢ bag lower. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 27, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$6.60, short patent $6.80, family patent 
$7.35, high protein clears $6.60, low pro- 
tein $6; soft winter bakery cake $7.15@ 


7.45, all-purpose $7.15, family patent $7, 
straight $6.30, clears $5.95; spring wheat 
short patent. $7.95, standard $7.75, straight 
$7.60, high protein. clears $7, low protein 
$6.55. ~ : 

Toledo: ‘Erratic, but good’ was the la- 
conic comment. made by a Michigan miller 
last week on the recent condition of the 
flour trade. It reflects the condition of the 
wheat market—up and down, hazardous and 
difficult, with opportunities to lose money. 
The situation is not so satisfactory when 
the miller buys wheat after the close of 
the market one day and has Chicago open 
the next day 10¢ off before he can hedge 
his purchases. And as flour prices follow 
the wheat market closely, the flour buyer 
has a loss in his purchases. Both millers 
and flour buyers try to get in at the right 
time, and lack of stability in the market 
works havoc with both of them. So there 
has resulted a game of guessing that has 
both millers and flour buyers in a quan- 
dary and. tends to discourage bidding for 
wheat and buying flour. Nevertheless, some 
buying has been going on more or less 
steadily on the dips. So far millers are not 
in distress for want of orders or directions 
and have not been obliged to cut prices to 
get them or forced to reduce operations, 
although many of them haven't the quan- 
tity of flour on their books that might 
assure present rate of running for some 
months ahead. It is not known just how 
much buying is being done or to what 
extent the trade is covered in its reauire- 
ments for 60 to 120 days or beyond. 

The bid at Toledo for No. 2 red wheat, 
20¢ rate points to New York, Sept. 26, 
was $2.69@2.70, up 16¢ from $2.53@2.54 a 
week ago, which was down 20¢ from $2.74 
@2.75 Sept. 15, four days earlier. This is 
an indication of the kind of market under 
which the trade has been obliged to work 
—erratic, but with enough buying to make 
it good, , 

Cleveland: Buyers of flour have shown 
a tendency the past week to remain on the 
sidelines. There has been some business 
transacted, but nothing in comparison to 
the previous week. Most jobbers and bak- 
ers have ample supplies, either on hand 
or contracted for until the first of the 
year. 

With much cooler weather in this terri- 
tory there is a noticeable pickup in the 
demand for family flour. This demand, no 
doubt, will continue as long as the weather 
remains cool. The keen interest in the 
Cleveland food show this year, which had 
the largest attendance ever experienced, 
proves conclusively that the housewife is 
again interested in home economics, 

Quotations Sept. 27: spring family $7.90, 
high gluten $7.65, standard patent $6.90, 
first clear $6.50; hard winter family $6.90, 
standard patent $6.50, first clear $5.80; soft 
winter family $7.50, short patent $7.40, 
straight $6.30; first clear $ 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The flour market was strong 
all week, with prices up considerably from 
the previous week and nearly on a level 
with the long-time highs of two weeks 
ago. Flour men attributed this strength- 
ening trend to the President’s export pro- 
gram or anticipation of it. Flour sales 
were spasmodic; as buyers tried to guess 
on the dips. Some flour was bought every 
day, although the volume was not heavy. 
Clears were steady. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, Sept. 27: spring 
family $8.35, high gluten $7.90, standard 
$7.30, first clears $6.75; hard winter fam- 
ily $8.35, standard $6.80, first clears $6.35; 
soft winter short patent $6.50, straight 
$6.35; first clears $5.85. 

New York: A lull followed the flurry 
of flour buying that accompanied the re- 
cent break in grain prices. During the 
active period a variety of buyers partici- 
pated, chain bakers covering moderately 
with both springs and Kansas, and smaller 
bakers placing fill-in orders primarily for 
springs. There is, however, still substan- 
tial purchasing to be done. Cake flour tak- 
ings were scattered. 

The extreme congestion at Brooklyn 
Eastern District Terminal makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain permits to 
ship. In addition to this, many mills are 
behind in getting contracts out. Since some 
buyers had let their stocks get rather 
low, these combine to make them anxious 
about deliveries. 

Export activity has been light. Britain 
was reported completing purchase of the 
12,000 tons of 72% extraction flour al- 
lotted to Egypt for November at $6.05, 
f.a.s. New York. French buying on No- 
vember allocation was placed at about 
200,000 sacks, $5.50 Gulf, for 80% flour. 

Prices during the week covered an ex- 
tremely wide range based on the broaden- 
ing variance in wheat quotations. No one 
grade of wheat was taken as a standard 
and flours of the same grade reflected 
varying fluctuations in wheat. Quotations 
at the close were approximately 45¢ over the 
preceding week. 

Quotations Sept. 27: spring family flour 
$8.25, high glutens $7.60@8, standard pat- 
ents:.§7@7.40, clears $6.45@6.80; southwest- 
ern rt- patents $6.85@7, straights $6.70 
@6.85; high ratio cake~ flour $7.50@7.75, 
soft -winter straights; Pennsylvania $6.25 
@6,50. - j 

Boston: Flour prices- fell rather -sharp- 
ly in the Boston market last week in the 
face of a declining demand. Springs are 
45@50¢ lower, while hard winters dipped 
35@40¢. Soft wheat types eased 35@50¢. 

There was a temporary ‘interest in hard 
winters early: in the week with several 
large transactions being consummated. As 
price weakness developed during the week, 
most buyers adopted the policy of sitting 
on the sidelines which is not a peculiar 
trait in this area. oe 

Small bakers appeared to be unusually 
inactive, with buying in this group con- 
fined to small lots and only for immedi- 
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ate delivery. The trade is showing con- 
siderable interest in the current discus. 
sions in Washington on the food situa- 
tion. Some felt that if the liquidity of the 
futures markets is destroyed that it wil 
presage wider mark-ups by millers and 
consequently higher quotations at least 
for the time being. They also point out 
that any action arising out of the confer- 
ences that would restrict the normal prac- 
tice of hedging would have disastrous re- 
sults in the long run. 

The over-all picture in the area points 
to extreme caution, particularly by the 
smaller operators, who feel consumer re- 
sistance far more speedily than the larger 
operators. 

Quotations Sept. 27: spring short patents 
$6.75@6.85, standards $6.65@6.75, high glu- 
ten $7.30@7.40, first clears $6.25@6.45; hard 
winter short patents $6.45@6.60, standards 
$6.30@6.50; Pacific soft wheat $6.47@6.97, 
eastern soft wheat $6.25@6.40, high ratio 
$7.10@7.25, family $7.85. 

Philadelphia: After a period of compara- 

tive prosperity for the local flour trade, 
this market has returned to its old ways 
and is moving along in listless fashion. 
- The first indication of a follow-through 
on the break in wheat futures brouzht 
out sizeable orders, with total volume 
around the best in recent months, but 
when support developed buying interest 
cooled, even though prevailing quotations 
are 15@30¢ sack under those of a week 
ago. 

Much of the buying has been attributed 
to the larger operators and mill representa- 
tives report that the majority of little 
fellows have continued their hand-to-mouth 
policy in the belief that the growing pres- 
sure for lower foodstuff prices will result 
in a drastic reduction in flour. 

Their ideas on price have been far be- 
low posted quotations, prompting one ob- 
server to remark that they are ignoring 
opportunities to take advantage of pres- 
ent conditions by interpreting each reac- 
tion as the start of a wider break and 
are left out of the picture by the suhse- 
quent recovery. 

There were a few, however, who did not 
miss the boat. They acted quickly when 
selling pressure hit the futures markets 
and a great deal of disparity prevailed 
in prices quoted by the different mills. 
In some instances, price differences ranged 
to as high as 40¢ sack. 

Those who believe that the current situ- 
ation is only a temporary correction period 
cited the announcement of a higher export 
goal as an indication of the sort of thing 
which can be expected to provide a bolster- 
ing influence. 

And the opinion is rather widely ex- 
pressed that shipment of about 470 million 
bushels, although roughly 20% under last 
year’s exports, might cause a tight situ- 
ation in this country later in the year, 
especially in view of the recommendation 
that shipments be principally wheat and 
wheat products. 

Foreign buyers have been refraining from 
buying against their November quotas and 
this phase of the business appears to be 
dominated by the same price consciousness 
which prevails in the domestic picture. No 
large shipment of flour left the local port 
during the past week. 

Quotations Sept. 27: spring family $7.95@ 
8.15, high gluten $7.60@7.75, short patent 
$7.10@7.25, standard $7@7.10, first clear 
$6.35@6.45; hard winter short patent $6.80@ 
6.90, standard $6.50@6.75; soft winter stand- 
ard $6.15@6.55. 


Pittsburgh: Flour trade is very quiet after 
a slight sales rally the early part of last 
week when prices were lower. Mill repre- 
sentatives agree that much of the retail 
bakery trade and many jobbers are fairly 
well covered to first of the year. Some 
state institutions came into the market 
this week, but cautious flour buying is the 
policy adhered to and only flour to cover 








nearby needs is being bought on this 
market. At the close of the week very 
substantial mark-ups in flour prices were 


quoted, All grades of flours have price ad- 
vances varying from 34¢ sack to as much 
as 54¢ for high gluten, inquiry for cake 
and pastry flours is good, but when prices 
advanced only a limited number of com- 
mitments resulted from the inquiries. Fam- 
ily patent sales are very slow. 

Directions are good. So far talk of price 
advances for bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts remains only in that stage, with 
retail bakers fearing to make any in- 
creases in prices until the picture is clearer 
concerning future prices of baking mate- 
rials. The over-all picture of increased 
operating costs in all departments is gloomy 
at present, but belief is held that a con- 
certed move for price advances may come 
shortly. > 

Quotations Sept. 27, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $6.62@6.84, me- 
dium patent $6.67@6.89, short patent $5.72 
@6.94; spring wheat $7.05@7.61, medium 
patent $7.10@7.66, short patent $7.15 @7.71; 
first clears $6.50@6.71; high gluten $7.54@ 
8.01; family flour, advertised brands $7.81@ 
8.05, other brands $7.27@7.45; pastry and 
cake flour $5.60@7.50. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Complete reversal in the 
trend of flour sales from last week’s violent 
declines acted as a damper on purchases, 
particularly since many buyers purchased 
flour toward the end of last week and are 
now satisfied to stay out of the market 
for the time being. The lack of communi- 
cation facilities, after the severe hurricane 
of last Friday, no doubt prevented many 
sales from being made. Hard winter and 
northern spring flours participated in the 
bookings, with the former obtaining the 
greater volume, principally to the bread 
baking and jobbing trade. Pacific Coast and 
midwestern soft winter flour sales were 
in considerably less volume, with cracker, 
cookie and cake bakers buying sparingly. 
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Pxport sales were somewhat heavier with 
some European countries completing pur- 
chases against their quotas. Sales to South 
America declined, due to the rather fa- 
miliar stumbling block of few licenses. 

Quotations Sept. 27, ‘carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter short patent 
$6.70@6.80, standard $6.55@6.70, first clear 
$6.25@6.40; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $7.25@7.45, standard $7.10@7.25, first 
clear $6.75@6.90, high gluten $7.55 @7.70; 
soft wheat’ short patent $7.10 @ 7.25, 
straight $6.50@6.70, first clear $6@6.25, high 
ratio cake $7.30@7.55; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.45@7.65, pastry $6.55@6.65. Barge ship- 
ments from Minneapolis on spring wheat 
flour are 20¢ sack less. 


Atlanta: Scattered business is being done, 
but no large lot sales for future are re- 
ported in this territory. Buyers still feel 
new purchases are more or less a game 
of chance as they cannot anticipate Wash- 
ington food policies and resulting effects. 
Bakers seem largely interested in covering 
for nearby and it is believed that numer- 
ous ones are still without December com- 
mitments, although it is hard to estimate 
bookings since pick-up business has come 
in flurries at various times. Shipping in- 
structions from bakers are quiet to fairly 
good, but about normal for this season 
of the year. Atlanta and Georgia bakers 
finally had to break down and advance 
the price of bread and it is now 12¢ 
wholesale and is selling in retail outlets 
14@15¢. So far chain stores baking their 
own bread have not increased prices. 

New sales to wholesale family flour 
dealers are limited to one and two car- 
lots and spotted as those not booked want 
to stay on a hand-to-mouth basis. They 
continue to look for weak spots in the 
market, but say they fail to see these 
weak spots when they arrive. Specifications 
are showing increases in some. instances 
and are described as quiet to good. In- 
creased shipping directions are said to be 
due to cooler weather and movement of 
the cotton crop in this territory. 

Practically all blenders in this area are 
said to be purchasing small lots of flour 
but are staying on a “‘meet out-go’’ basis, 
which they describe as fair. 

Prices eased off from the previous week, 
spring patents being down 10¢, south- 
western patents down 12¢, while cake flour 
dropped 25¢ and pastry 20¢. Family flour 
showed a drop of about 10¢. Clears held 
about unchanged. 

Quotations Sept. 27: spring high gluten 
$7.70@8.15, standard patent $7.40@7.65, first 
clear $6.90@7.05; hard winter standard 
patent $6.56@6.76, short patent $6.76@ 
6.96; hard or soft wheat first clear $5.90 
@6; hard wheat family $7.20@8.30; soft 
wheat family $7.50@8.70; cake flour, extra 
fancy $7.45@7.75; pastry flour $6.50@6.75; 
self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market was dormant, with 
buyers well taken care of for the present, 
and such .forward business as was being 
booked was done on a price in effect 
at time of shipment basis. Mills continued 
to operate at capacity and production re- 
mained heavy. Family patent $7.85, blue- 
stem $6.87, bakery $7.17, pastry $5.98. 

Portland: Some improvement in flour 
purchases occurred early in the week when 
wheat prices were down. Bakers were more 
willing buyers. However, they are still not 
inclined to purchase heavily, due to re- 
duced consumer sales of bread and pastries. 
Purchases are for a limited time ahead, 
with a hand-to-mouth policy of purchas- 
ing. The low spot in the market found 
buying on the heaviest scale in recent 
weeks, however. 

Mills have been waiting for the govern- 
ment to enter the market for October flour 
shipments, but so far nothing has been 
done. Milling production has been lower 
this month, with one mill down all month, 
and others going at a slower pace. Mills 
will need export bookings to carry them 
into full operation in October, and an- 
ticipate they will get some business, but 
so far nothing has shown up. 

Quotations Sept. 27: high gluten $7.60, all 
Montana $7.25, bluestem bakers $7, cake 
$7.70, pastry $6.50, whole wheat 100% 
$6.85, graham $6.25, cracked wheat $6.25. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills are waiting to 
see what happens when new crop grinding 
begins. At present they are working on 
Sovernment regulation flour for U.K. Book- 
ings for Class 2 countries which had been 
accepted before the ban are just about 
completed. When these countries will be 
able to book again is doubtful. Exports 
will be definitely curtailed as the sur- 
Plus over British and domestic require- 
ments will not exceed 40 million bushels. 
Since cancellation of the order limiting 
flour for domestic use, increasing amounts 
have been wanted. Quotations Sept. 27: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $9.10 bbl., 
Seconds $8.45, bakers $8.35, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., government 
regulation flour $12.28 280-lb. for shipment 
to end of September, $12.35 280-lb. for 
Shipment to end of December, Halifax or 
St. John. 

The market for winter wheat flour is slow. 
Quotations Sept. 27: standard grades. for 
domestic use $6.75@7.75 bbl., secondhand 
cottons, Montreal freight basis; no export 
Permits being issued. 

Farmers aré holding most of their win- 
ter wheat for feed as shipments of ~- feed 
grains from the West will be held up until 
the government’s marketing policy is made 
clear, Quotations: $1.41@1.43 bu., shipping 
Points in Ontario according to freight. 
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Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour was down to a minimum last week, 
totaling less than 32,000 bbl., all worked 
to the U.K. However, domestic trade con- 
tinues good, with previous export sales 
keeping mills operating to capacity. Sup- 
plies are moving freely. Quotations Sept. 
27: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary: $9.35 cottons, second patents 
$8.85, second patents to bakers $8.65. 

Vancouver: No permits have yet been 
made available to Canadian flour mills for 
the manufacture of Class 2 wheat for the 
general export trade with the result that 
exporters here are again going through 
a period of enforced idleness.. 

It was expected that the wheat board 
would start issuing some permits for Octo- 
ber shipment, but nothing has come through 
yet and there is considerable apprehension 
among the trade since it was believed that 
sufficient time has now elapsed to give 
board officials a fairly clear picture of the 
Canadian wheat situation. 

Discussions with the export trade here 
lead to the belief that the board may 
soon issue some token permits for export 
flour, but the amount will not be large. 
In the meantime there is a generally good 
demand from most of the countries usually 
served by local flour exporters. 

It is further understood that more of 
Canada’s wheat commitment to the U.K. 
will go out in flour this year as com- 
pared with last season. Since Newfoundland 
is now on the open list for Canadian mills, 
it means that more mills will now be 
shipping to that area. 

In the domestic field the removal of ceil- 
ings and the resultant elimination of the 
105% milling restrictions is expected to 
bring business to many of the smaller and 
newer mills which did not enjoy large do- 
mestic quotas. 

Prices are being generally maintained in 
the trade here after the $4.05 increase put 
into effect Sept. 15. Store sales have been 
generally heavy in replacements of- stock 
sold to housewives during the buying spree 
which followed the price removal announce- 
ment. Dealers also report housewives are 
still buying more substantially at the high- 
er levels for home baking following the 
3¢ increase in bread. The increased home 
baking is also confirmled by the sharp jump 
in yeast sales in the past week. 

Scarcity of shortening in ‘the stores as 
a result of the continuation of the pack- 
ing house strike across Canada is slowing 
up home baking to some extent. However, 
the large bakers are maintaining steady op- 
erations, having brought in considerable 
quantities of shortening from across the 
U.S. It was also reported during the week 
that Manila exporters are offering vegeta- 
ble shortening very freely, but no import 
permits have been granted by Canadian au- 
thorities. 

Hard wheat flour supplies are ample for 
current needs, but cake and pastry flours 
are still very much on the short side. Cash 
car quotations for hard wheat grinds on 
the basis of 98’s cottons as of Sept. 27: 
first patents $9.45, bakers patents $9.25, 
vitamin B $8.75. Cake and pastry flour to 
the trade ranges from $9.80@10.65. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Chicago Mpls. Kans.City St. Louis Buffalo 

"Mpring Camille -.600 bce dics owes $7.66@7.96. $....@ ii, Be. @ 22) $i @ <n. -$..-Q8.36 
Spring top patent ............. 6.70@6.95 8.00@8.20 ...@.. -@.. a: ae 
Spring high gluten .:.......... ote Os... TOS si .. @. - @7.90 
DRT GROPE ood cece ck teecs cine oc... | 7.86@7.50 a. ee -@7.95 oe oe 
Spring standard ...... bath die ele 6.60@6.90 7.25@7.40 es - @7.75 --@7.30 
Spring straight .......beicctsae. aaah oe ee ee fee -@7.60 sie 6 
Spring first clear ...........++..- 6.00@6.41 6.40@6.55 ...@.. --@7.00 .-@6.75 
Hard winter family ........... Ae. ee eae e 6.65@7.35 -- @7.35 - -@8.35 
Hard winter short ............ 6.40@6.60 ...@... 6.35@6.45 --@6.80 oe@® ae 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.30@6.50 o--@... 6.30@6.35 .-@6.60 -. @6.80 
Hard winter first clear ......... +» @5.8 es 'e 5.45 @5:55 .- @6.60 - @6.35 
Soft winter family ............. te Se @ re eee ~--@7.00 re 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.20@7.30 @ 7.15@7.25 7.15@7.45 ~.-@6.50 
Soft winter standard 6.30 @7.05 @ ee ee ee, we es eee 
Soft winter straight ve. De -+-@... 6.00@6.15 -+-@6.30 ---@6.35 
Soft winter first clear : 5.50@6.30 ee eRe Ne ae ---@5.95 ...@5.856 
Ree MOG, WRG 2 ioc dcccesccens 7.56 @7.70 @7.80 @ @7.55 @8.25 
Tie: BO, BF ble vcd ccc seces 5.70@6.76 ...@6.80 ...@... -»--@5.55 ...@6.50 
Durum, gran., bulk® ........... +++ @6.25 «++» @6.50 vk ee ..-@6.70 --- @6.31 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring Tamil 2.00 ses ccscccces $...@8:25 $7.95@8.15 $...@... $...@7.90 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............ 7.60@8.00 7.60@7.75 7.30@7.40 ...@7.65 7.70@8.15 
Spring short ....scccccsccvceves «+-@... 7.10@7.25° 6.75@6.85 Poe arse 5.0 0KD 5.0.0 
Spring standard ......... F 7.00@7.40 7.00@7.10 6.65@6.75 ...@6.90 7.40@7.65 
Spring first clear ........ 6.45@6.80 6.35@6.45 6.25@6.45 ---@6.50 6.90@7.05 
Hard winter family BAe a RR psa Soe -@6.90 7.20@8.30 
Hard winter short 6.85@7.00 6.80@6.90 6.45@6.60 @ 6.76 @6.96 
Hard winter standard .......... a Ae 


6.50@6.75 6.30@6.50 ...@6.50 6.56@6.76 
My @ 





Hard winter first clear ......... oe onsMe one cex tt -+-@5.80 5.90@6.00 
Soft winter family ............ YY Fer cP cise -+-@7.85 ++-@7.50 7.50@8.70 
Soft winter short patent ........ 0 cae es.° -@... 6.25@6.9 -+-@7.40 ee ier 
Soft winter straight .......:... 6.25@6.50 ...@... ae ae Pe 2 ee 
soft winter standard oe-@... 6.158@6.55 e. ere Ree AS LY: Ae 
Soft winter first clear re. OTe he bes eS Fee ---@6.00 5.90@6.00 
Rye flour, white ..............- 7.95@8.05 7.70@7.80 ...@... 7.95@8.15 7.90@8.05 
Rye flour, dark .............+-- es Ree oe -@... (66.@... 4.90@6.05 
Tees. SFGR., BEI csc see. ---@6.97 eral ses @ a bore Pees 


Seattle S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... A Le ae ee Spring top patentf.. $...@9.10 $...@9.35 
Bluestem . .....ccccee «2 - @6.87 ...@ ..« Spring second patent] ...@8.45 ...@8.85 
Bakery grades ..... es, ko eee Spring first clearf .. ...@7.35 ...@... 
PABEY 2c dccccccs cen. ---@5.98 ...@ Spring exports§ ..... -+-@12.28 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@7.75 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ So SYP: ei 


*Semolinas, 40¢ over granulars. 
**In Cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery per ton in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Loui Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $63.50@64.00 $62.00@63.00' $....@.... $....@.... Cees 
Hard winter bran .. Ne: errs es Le 60.00@61.00 aR Ss: 0-070 Se See 
Soft winter bran re eee ohare Gb tee Pee Sere 62.00 @62.50 65.00 @ 66.00 
Standard midds.* 76.00 @77.00 «+++ @74.00 ee "tr, wee ra eee: 
Flour midds.f ..... ices 4. é\0.0 -«--@80.00 75.50@ 76.50 78.00@78.50 83.00 @84.00 
MOG GOR cc ccccncce 83.50 @ 86.00 82.00@83.00 rer, ote er eer ror weer 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $65.00@66.00 $73.00@74.00 $....@72.50 $....@67.50 $....@..-., 
Hard winter bran .. coos voce rrr, were oe ries 0660 tee ee OL ee 
Soft winter bran .. Se SS a ere ae, ee Trt: Seer 69.00@70.00 
Standard midds.* . 77.00@78.00 84.00 @85.00 ++.» @84.50 --+-@80.50 iveaM.eees 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 83.00 @83.50 ree eee Sea @87.00 86.00@87.00 
1 | Se eae 85.00@ 85.50 92.00@93.00 ee, Sry ctv ct ees aod Rees 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOTOMto. «2 0.cceccse $....@40.25 $....@41.25 $....@44.25 
qWinnipeg ......... oo @39.25 +++» @40.25 oe snc 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





Toronto-Montreal: Market slow for these 
products. Quotations: rolled oats $3.85 bag, 
in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. -jutes 
$4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal has improved with colder weather, 
atid mill output, while moderate, is suf- 
ficient to take care of buying orders. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $3.95 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.10 on Sept. 29; 20-0z. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store. and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending. Sept. 20, 1947, and Sept. 21, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


r--American— © -~-in bond—., 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
20, 21, 20, 21, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 

176,603 107,619 eve 119 


19,535 “93 237 
956 





13 114 

16,722 o6* 9 

Flaxseed .... 4,202 3,574 woe eee 
Soybeans .... 140 245 oor 


Stocks of United States) bonded grain 
in store and afloat in. Canada markets 
Sept..20 (figures for corresponding date: a 
‘year-ago given in parentheses): wheat 219,- 
000. (mone) bu.; corn 768,000 (342,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled. by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 20, 1947 
(000’s omitted): : F . 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

ae 73 13 «e 





VR fj cae es 
‘Chicago .'....... 

Yew York ...... 

Totals -+...«... we 73 13 ev 
Sept. 13,.1947 .. 54 3 13 «e 
Sept. 21, 1946 .. 588 237 114 9 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, ‘as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 20, and corresponding date of 
@ year ago: 





cr—Wheat—, -——Corn—_. -—Oats— -——-Rye—_ -Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
BOBICIMOTO. 6 ccc cess 3,304 3,847 175 137 1 2,566 32 9 63 38 
BOOMCGM oc cccccvecececd 208 241 es “a as ‘s ws es ve ee 
BE ald «00.0 6-0 69 000% 5,974 1,952 376 433 2,623 2,971 60 14 228 632 
P|. Ra 988 1,173 se ee 254 < vs oe es os 
CEN Ih Sows 65-56 0 oe 7,496 3,721 2,234 1,812 4,349 2,921 145 205 568 423 
TOUIUE 3 ok sc ccc cts ctuyp 6,520 8,464 és 1 3,244 2,321 166 -. 8,640 1,570 
Fort Worth ......... 12,473 8,427 343 136 515 299 4 3 22 9 
Galveston ..........+. 936 3,308 as ‘a 5 ae o® P ee 
Hutchinson .......... 13,180 7,578 is és a> = a as 
Indianapolis ......... 2,727 2,141 472 793 141- 485 88 6 es ee 
po es aes 40,276 16,825 465 139 730 513 92 39 328 534 
Milwaukee .........¢5 680 911 2 89 384 117 ro 1 3,464 3,222 
Minneapolis ..,;....-+- 2,783 1,726 330 78 4,040 1,397 1,875 427 9,971 6,554 
New Orleans ......... 1,199 974 76 6 114 264 os os os 6 
281 13 4 24 206 1 1 ‘eo 
7,782 483 1,073 1,295 562 345 46 420 479 
« ~ a oe 526 350 42 9 ee os 40 56 
Philadelphia .......... 2,382 1,907 15 111 2 895 1 9 17 oe 
Sioux City ...... BERS 194 237 98 124 970 113 3 2 23 95 
St. Joseph cessive. oa 5,765 2,226 507 299 1,285 307 2 2 134 30 
Bt... TOUS cw eccvcccece 8,593 3,841 285 576. 1,442 1,413 4 4 13 25 
Wichite ..cssccrcccesee 8,850 4,695 be 1 46 31 oe as 1 2 
Camals ..ccccccccccces 395 pay és > re se 6 < 
EROS vec cccvrvevcsene 267 241 





+ 138,473 82,398 6,399 6,162 21,506 17,390 2,818 768 18,939 13,764 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT DURUM 
-—Minneapolis—, - —Chicag . c—Kansas City—, Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May Sept. 
Sept. 22 .... 262% 261% 256% 266 266 260% 236% 255 257 251% 258% 
Sept. 23 .... rae) 259 wees 269% 263% 240 -+++ 261% 254% rey 
Sept..24 .... 4- ae 256% .--- 267% 261% 236 -++- 269% 253% 
Sept. 25 .... ooee 263% 257% ieee Wee 262 236% «+-- 269% 253% 
Sept. 26 .... wee 267% 261% ees a ee 266 243% oo++ 263% 257 
Sept. 27 -- 270% 264% cree laue 270 250% ose 267% 261 
r--BARLEY— -—CORN— + RYE . OATS . 





c 
Chicago 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec. Dee. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 22 . 176 .... 220% 216 381% 357% 272 267 107% 99% 101% 95 


Sept. 23 . 171 .... 215% 211% 382 388% 270 267 106% 99% 100% 94% 
Sept. 24. 169 .... 217% 213 382% 359% 272% 269% 105% 98% 99% 93% 
Sept. 25 . 166 .... 218% 214% 381% 362% 282% 278% 106% 99% 101% 94% 
Sept. 26 . 167 .... 220% 216% 386% 368% 288 286% 107% 101 102% 96% 


Sept. 27 . 170 .... 225 221 388% 370% 289% 287% 110% 103% 104% 98% 
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WANT ADS 


v Vv v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—MILLERS IN LARGE SOUTH- 
western hard wheat mill. Good wages. 
Address 8900, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















WANTED—GRADUATE CEREAL CHEM- 
ist for work in mill control laboratory 
of large Central Lake region soft and 
hard wheat flour mill. Soft wheat ex- 
perience desirable. Give full details of 
age, experience, education and salary de- 
sired. Address 8889, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 


CORN MEAL 
MILL MANAGER 
WANTED 


Attractive position open for qualified 
man who is thoroughly familiar with 
corn meal, grits and flour production 
and also sales. State experience in 
first letter. Replies held in confi- 
dence. Our staff already informed. 
Reply 8932, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chica- 
go, Ill. 











WANTED 


Distributors for MORR SALVE for 
flour eczema and baker’s rash. An 
excellent remedy and has unlimited 
possibilities. Address Milbern Chemi- 
cal Co., 4800 W. Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


FR NET EET, Vv ae teen ee aeneemnll 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
or second miller, in spring or hard wheat 
mill. Address 8926, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 


eR AILS NCIS AERIS * PSNR ALIEN 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 


i aatitetaietientlidiiamenimeeeaeiil Vv 











FOR SALE—MILL THAT IS NOW OP- 
erating 600 cwt. flour, 250 cwt. corn meal. 
Supply of soft wheat in elevator. Diesel 
—electric power. Good reason for offering 
mill for sale. Will sell machinery sepa- 
rately. Woolcott Milling Co., Harrisburg, 
Ill. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minn : The. feed market is on the 
quiet side, with no urgency displayed by 
either sellers or buyers. The latter are re- 
sisting each recurrent advance, but ask- 
ing prices keep pace with the grain mar- 
kets. Corn and oats are again higher, and 
millers say that millfeed prices’ are not 
out of line. City mills aparently are well 
sold ahead so are not forcing offerings 
on unwilling buyers. They feel that when 
consumers absorb stocks they have on hand 
they will find millfeed the best buy in the 
entire feed range. No interest is shown in 
winter and spring needs, and millers prob- 
ably would not consider bids on bran for 
that delivery much under $60, here. Spot 
prices: bran $62@63, standard midds. $74, 
flour midds. $80, red dog $82@83. 


Duluth: Demand continues good, with the 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Yoleheant's 
CAKE FLOUR.- 
ARVESTA ---: 
MRACKER SPONGE 
a, et Pe 
DIAD Pes y 
WHITE STAR -- 
PIEFLOUR..--- 


Swans Down 
AKE FLOUR... 
SOUGHNUT L 
GOLDEN RISE ALL- 
PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


ae, ee ee ee ee, 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


] 4 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











trend following the advance of wheat. Sup- 
ply is just enough to meet the demands; 
pure bran $63, standard oran $62, flour 
midds. $80, mixed feeds $74, red dog $384. 
Kansas City: Price advances of all 
grains and feed ingredients Sept. 29 caused 
millfeed to strengthen after a week of 
relatively stable prices. Early in the day 
offers of loaded cars. were fairly liberal, 
but on the advance offers diminished and 
demand improved. A pick up in deferred 
interest also entered into the picture. Quo- 
tations: bran $60@61, shorts $75.50@76.50. 


Oklahoma City: Sales were brisk and 
prices closed as follows: straight cars, 
bran $61.50, mill run $69.50, shorts $77.50. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 additional. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues 
strong at this time. Demand is strong, and 
although supply is ample at this time, 
supply is still limited. Quotations: bran $60, 
shorts $76. 

Wichita: Millfeed offerings are inade- 
quate to meet the heavy demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $58.80@59, 
shorts $75.50@76. These prices indicate a 
decline of $4 from prices prevailing one 
week earlier. 


Hutchinson: Feed demand slackened, but 
accumulations were not burdensome. The 
acute car shortage resulted in delay of 
feed shipments, as flour was kept mov- 
ing. Quotations were off $3.50@4.50, bran 
selling at $58@59, Kansas City basis, mill 
run $66@66.50, gray shorts $75@75.50. 

Salina: Demand is good, with prices sharp- 
ly lower. Supply of bran is plentiful but 
shorts remain scarce. Quotations, basis Kan- 
1. bran $58.50@59, gray shorts $75.50 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran $65 
@66, gray shorts $83@84, burlaps, delivered 
TCP; $2@3 lower on bran and $1@2 lower 
on shorts than the previous week. De- 
mand is fair. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Quotations: bran $63.50@64, 
middlings $76@77, red dog $83.50@86. 

St. Louis: The market is about steady 
with small demand and small offerings. 
Prices are unchanged from previous close. 
Demand for future month is light. Bran 
$62@62.50, gray shorts $78@78.50. 

Toledo: Easier, but the low price on bran 
has been $65.50 and on flour middlings 
$75.50, 30-day shipment, in sacks, f.o.b. 
mill, but prices are far from uniform with 
the mills. Operation has been cut down 
somewhat by extreme shortage of cars re- 
cently. ‘ 

Cleveland: There has been an abnormal 
demand for feed. The demand in this terri- 
tory is much greater than the supply, 
with inquiries coming in from all sources. 
Quotations: bran $67.50, standard midds. 
$80.50, flour midds. $87 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand continued to exceed 
output. Feed production was fairly good 
although there were hints of curtailed 
output because of the scarcity of empty 
boxcars at Buffalo. The car situation is 
getting tighter day by day. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, jutes: bran $65@66, standard midds. 
$77@78, flour midds. $83@83,50, red dog 
$85@ 85.50. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are $1.50@ 
2.50 lower in the Boston market. Prices 
fluctuated nearly daily in small amounts 
ranging from 50¢@$1. Spring bran is off 
$2.50, while middlings moved in a narrow- 
er range and showed a drop of $1.50 for the 
week. 

Trading continues dull. Dealers are in- 
clined to skimp on their purchases and 
appear to be interested only in distress 
lots and only then for prompt shipment. 
The weather has been unusually cold _ re- 
cently, with consequent damage to pas- 
tures. Egg prices have been slashed sub- 
stantially. This factor caused a fairly heavy 
marketing of birds which would indicate 
a drop in demand for poultry rations. 

Quotations: spring bran $72.50, middlings 
$84.50, mixed feed $80, stock feed $87. 

Philadelphia: The first emphasis on mill- 
feed as a replacement for high-priced 
corn in feed programs has subsided in 
this market, and it is moving along on a 
fairly even keel with trading on a reduced 
scale. Buyers have adopted a cautious atti- 
tude in view of the over-all uncertainty, 
and even purchases of standard middlings 
have contracted, their attractiveness re- 
duced by the decline in oat futures. Mill 
offerings are more than ample to meet 
current demand as production continues 
relatively high. Quotations: bran $73@74, 
standard midds. $84@85, red dog $92@93. 

Pittsburgh: Offerings are sufficient to 
cover all needs. No grains or milifeeds 
other than for prompt shipment are being 
bought on this market. Retail trade is 
buying cautiously. Prices show little change 
the past week. Bran, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, car- 
lots $70@71.14, standard midds. $81@82.14, 
flour midds. $86.50@88.14, red dog $92@ 
93.14. 

New Orleans: The milifeed market is 
somewhat irregular but shows a definite 
tendency towards firmness. Sales are any- 
thing but brisk, and only small amounts 
have been purchased for immediate and 
first half October delivery, with feed mix- 
ers the best buyers. Considerable difficulty 
is being experienced by the feed mixers 
on out of town truck deliveries as a re- 
sult of the recent hurricane, and stocks 
are accumulating in their warehouses. Ex- 
port sales remain quiet, with only limited 
amounts being worked. Bran $67.25@68.25, 
shorts $83.25@84.50. 

Atlanta: Some buying continues; trend 
unsteady; supply ample; wheat bran $69 
@70, gray shorts $86@87. 

Seattle: In spite of declining grain mar- 
kets, millfeed remains firm and demand 
good. California buyers continue to show 
interest at current level for both prompt 
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and deferred shipment, and production js 
moving steadily into consuming channels, 
Market is at $68 for quick shipment, Se. 
attle-Tacoma, and $67.50 for October. 


Portland: Mill run $67, middlings $72. 


- Ogden: Milifeed continues to be hard 
ta get, with demand exceeding supply and 
feed stores required to wait in many cases 
for amounts desired. Orders are being 
placed before supplies are exhausted. Mills 
are operating to capacity seven days a 
week, with bookings running into Novem- 
ber. Quotations up $1: red bran and mill 
run $68.50, middlings $72.50, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $73.50, mid- 
dlings $77.50; California prices: $74, mid- 
dlings $78, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; 
Los Angeles prices: $74.25, middlings $78.25, 
Toronto-Montreal: Millfeeds still are in 
heavy demand despite advances in prices 
due to farmers in the West holding feed 
grains for lifting of ceilings. Quotations: 
bran $40.25, shorts $41.25, middlings $44.25, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds continues exceptionally good, with 
eastern Canada and British Columbia tak- 
ing practically all of the output from west- 
ern mills. In the last month or so move- 
ment to British Columbia has increased. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $39.25, shorts $40.25; Alberta bran 
$36.75, shorts $37.75. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
normal with no special buying, and this 
fact has been of great assistance to dealers 
since they are finding increasing difficuity 
in getting orders filled by prairie mills. 
The heavy buying coming from the East is 
said to be responsible for the small offer- 
ings to western dealers, and the feeling 
among the trade is that this difficult 
situation will be maintained throughout 
the winter. Cash car quotations: bran 
$41.05, shorts $42.05, middlings $45.05. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye grain has shown added 
strength on reports that the government 
might buy some for export. Flour prices, 
buyers say, are prohibitive. Sales, conse- 
quently, are far from being normal for 
this season of the year, with little pros- 
pect of their picking up. Pure white rye 
flour is held at $7.80 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium at 20¢ less and 
pure dark at $1 less. 

Buffalo: Possibility of shipping rye over- 
seas strengthened the market here al- 
though buying still was extremely light. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $8.25, me- 
dium $7.95, dark $6.50. 

New York: Moderate sales of rye flour 
were indicated to both the large and small 
trade. Pure white patents $7.95@8.05. 


Cleveland: With further advances in rye 
grain the latter part of the week it became 
necessary to advance rye prices approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack. There is very little in- 
terest in rye flour at this time owing 
to the extremely high prices of rye, and 
most jobbers and bakers have contracted 
for their needs for the next 60 days. Quota- 
tions: patent white rye $7.95@8.15, medium 
rye $7.70@7.90. 

St. Louis: Prices are 65¢ bag off. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $7.55, medium $7.35, dark $5.55, rye 
meal $6.55. 

Atlanta: Demand very light; trend easi- 
er; supply ample; rye, white $7.90@8.05; 
dark usually quoted $2@3 less. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.90, white pat- 
ent $8.80. 


Chicago: Rye flour continues quiet. Only 
the steady small lot buying is reported. 
White patent rye $7.56@7.70, medium $7.17 
@7.40, dark $5.70@6.76. 

Philadelphia: The recent downturn of the 
rye market has failed to stimulate heavy 
purchases here. Mill representatives say the 
reluctance of bakers to make commitments 
now is due to a general feeling that a 
further downward revision is in the offing. 
Consequently, purchases are usually of small 
lots, with the hand-to-mouth policy be- 
lieved likely to continue for some time 
unless prices are dealt a severe setback. 
The quotation on rye white of $7.70@ 
7.80 is 50¢ sack under the prevailing level 
of a week earlier. 

Pittsburgh: Sharp price advances were 
noted in rye flour last week. Little buying 
was done by either bakers or jobbers, who 
consider present quotations far out of line 
with normal conditions. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: rye flour, fancy white $8.01@ 
8.11, medium §$7.76@7.86, dark $6.81@6.91, 
blended $7.06. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for Sept. 20 and Sept. 27, at 
Kansas City: 


SETTLING PRICES 


BRAN— Sept. 20 Sept. 27 
September .... -»@t59.25 re sone 
October ...... .-@t58.75 *59.65@ 59.75 
November --@t58.50 59.35@ 59.60 
December .... .»+@t58.50 59.75@ 59.90 
January ...... --@t58.40 59.65@ 59.80 
February ..... -@t58.40 ....@t59.35 

SHORTS— 

September .... $....@t75.05. $....@ .--: 
October ...... «+++ @t70.00 72.00@ 72 50 
November --++@t68.75 69.00@ 70.50 
December .... se + @t68.50 67.50@ 68.00 
January ...... ~ +++ @*65.00 66.00@ 66.75 
February ..... «+ «@t65.50 66.00@ 66.50 
Sales (tons) .. sips 1,080 


*Sale. tAsked. 
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Market for United States Wheat, Wheat Flour 
and Cereal Products in Latin America 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is one of a series de- 
scribing foreign markets for U.S. 
wheat, wheat flour and allied cereal 
products in various countries. The 
author is Victor E. Hood of the food- 
stuffs division, U.S. Department of. 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Other 
articles in this series will appear in 
subsequent issues of The Northwest-' 
ern Miller. 





COLOMBIA 
W heat 


i eee on wheat production 
J in Colombia are not sufficiently 
dependable to afford an accurate 
basis for determining the percent- 
age of self-sufficiency. Approximately 
15 to 20% of the wheat consumed 
in the country is imported. 

Soft wheat is the only type grown 
in Colombia. Yields are held down 
by soil diseases and climatic condi- 
tions. 

Colombia has a strong protection- 
istic policy regarding agricultural 
production. There is duty of 0.08 
pesos per gross kilo on wheat im- 
ported ($1.23 bu., U. S. currency) and 
a duty of 0.18 pesos per gross kilo on 
flour ($0.045 lb.). The Colombian peso 
is equivalent to $0.57. In addition, the 
importer must pay 5 centavos per 
dollar coffee tax when purchasing 
a dollar bill of exchange, raising the 
rate of exchange from 1.75 pesos to 
1.80 pesos per dollar. 

The Colombian Government limit- 
ed importations of wheat to 587,893 
bu. a year until Aug. 3, 1944, when 
the limitation was set aside. But 
millers in coastal districts and in 
regions of scant wheat production 
are required to mill amounts of Co- 
lombian wheat equal to 60% of the 
wheat imported. In interior wheat- 
producing sections millers are. re- 
quired to mill Colombian wheat equal 
to the amount of imported wheat. 

The Colombian Government, fur- 
ther, has been fixing minimum prices 
for national wheat at levels calcu- 
lated to stimulate wheat growing. 

Machinery is strongly desired by 
growers where conditions are favor- 
able to its use. A considerable por- 
tion of Colombia’s wheat, however, 
is raised on steep mountainsides 
where very little machinery can be 
used, 

Consumption and Utilization 

Consumption of wheat and wheat 
products is apparently increasing as 
rapidly as improved consumer income 
permits. 

; No wheat is used in Colombia for 
livestock feed, nor for industrial pur- 
poses except in the production of 
flour. Some 10 to 12% of the national 
crop is required for seed and the 
Seeding rate runs around 1% bu. an 
acre, 

Small amounts of wheat are con- 
sumed as food on the farms where 
raised, chiefly in a type of native 
soup. For food use plus seed, prob- 
ably 12 to 15% of the corn is re- 
tained on farms, for the country as 
a whole. 

Storage 

There is relatively little storage 
Space specifically for wheat except 
at flour mills. Warehouses of the 

ffee Growers Assn. are available 
to a limited extent for this purpose. 
No elevators of the United States 


type are known to exist in wheat- 
producing regions. 

Largest storage facilities are ware- 
houses in Bogota. Space available 
for wheat in this city is said by an 
informed agronomist to be sufficient 
for only about 25,700 bu. 

The type of imported wheat desired 
is- hard wheat, commonly Manitoba. 
No imported seed is used or needed 
at the present time. 

Factors affecting demand for Unit- 


ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR 


ed States wheat are the high tariff 
on wheat and flour imported, high 
freight rates from ports to interior 
parts of the ‘country, and govern- 
ment regulations setting a high mini- 
mum price on wheat for the benefit 
of growers. All these tend to limit 
consumption. 


Wheat Flour 


The production of wheat flour in 
1942 was 1,639,388 sacks. Milling 








7 


methods are not modern and little 
attempt is made to obtain uniform- 
ity in flour. Mills appear to grind 
whatever wheat may be on hand or 
may chance to come in. As a result 
flour varies from day to day. 

The largest mills are located at 
Bogota, Barranquilla, Cali and Medel- 
lin. Other mills are located in the 
States of Boyaca, Narino and San- 
tander. 

Principal government regulations 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT t MILLS C0. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


a * 
Head Oftice: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 

















Since ne? 
James Kichardson & bong 


Bain len hants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” 

















THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
: MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM 
‘ ILVIE 


ABLE ADDRES 


- WINNIPEG - 


1E MONTREAL 


EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


ALL CODES USEC 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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affecting mills are those relating to 
the grinding of sufficient quotas of 


national wheat to assure complete © 


consumption of the national crop at 
the minimum price set. 


Production and Types 


The extraction rate of national 
wheat, according to the Colombian 
Department of Agriculture, is about 
71%. Officials in one of the large Bo- 
gota flour mills state that the ex- 
traction rate from local wheat is 
81144% and runs as high as 88% 
from imported wheat. Flour produced 
is most commonly white flour. 

Imported flour is mixed with the 
local product chiefly by bakers in 
making their better-grade goods. No 
local flour is known to be enriched 
by the addition of vitamins. 


Distribution 


The principal problems affecting | 


distribution of flour are the official 
regulations affecting national wheat 
growing and the very high freight 
rates within the country. 

Flour is distributed chiefly in bags 
and packages. The most common re- 
tail purchase is generally 1 to 5 Ib. 

Trademarks and brands are valued 
for imported flour, but not much for 
local flour, since the latter varies 
so widely from one purchase to an- 
other that trademarks are not felt 
to give much protection or assur- 
ance of quality. 


Foreign Trade 


Present sources of imported flour 
are the United States and Argen- 
tina. A large share of the flour im- 
ported from the United States ap- 
pears to have been Canadian wheat 
milled in the United States. 

Recently there has been a trend 
toward increasing purchases from 
Argentina, chiefly because of- im- 
proved transportation facilities from 
that country. 

United States flour has an advan- 
tage in its better quality, as com- 
pared with the local product, and 
in better organized distributing 
agencies. High import duties on flour 
tend to restrict imports. 


Baking Industry 


Breads are consumed chiefly in the 
form of small loaves or shapes like 
rolis (but made of bread dough) - of 
about 3 or 4 oz. Large loaves are 
seldom used. Some tea biscuits are 
used. Baking is chiefly commercial 
in cities and towns but home baking 
occurs in country districts. 

The type of competition with wheat 
flour varies between the different 
altitudes in this mountainous coun- 
try. In the “low country” (valleys 
hear sea level), competition is with 
yucca, maize, platanos. In middle 
altitudes, competition is with maize 
and platanos. In the “high country” 
(elevations of about 2,500 to 6,000 
ft.), competition is with maize. 

Prepared flours or mixes are sel- 
dom used. Bread is neither wrapped 
hor sliced, it is generally’ carried 
through the streets in open baskets. 


Market for U.S. Products 
Some United States crackers, 
Cookies and breakfast foods are sold 
In the towns and cities, but the 
amounts are small. 
¥ ¥ 


EL SALVADOR 
Wheat Flour 


Principal mills in order of impor- 
tance are located at Nejapa and 
Puerta de la Laguna only a short 
distance from San Salvador, and 
Molina “La Flor” in San Salvador. 
The estimated milling capacity of 
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the three milis is said to be about 
333 sacks per 24-hour day. Annual 
capacity may be said to be about 
117,600 sacks. There are no govern- 
ment regulations affecting the mill- 
ing industry. 

The rate of extraction is about 
72%. A semihard flour is the type 
usually produced. 

Imported flour is not mixed with 
the local product. Vitamin enrich- 
ment is not used in local production. 

Sales by millers are made in 50-lb. 
lots in locally manufactured cotton 
bags. Retail purchases are usually 
made in small amounts of 1 lb. or 
more. 





= 


Trademarks are a principal factor 
in distribution. Several well known 
United States brands are popular. 
There are no other foreign brands. _ 

The United States is the only 
source of supply. No impending 
changes as to source have been noted. 

The main factors affecting the de- 
mand for United States flour are its 
relatively high price (except when 
subsidies are granted) and, particu- 
larly, the low standard of living in 
El Salvador. 

The high import duty of $9 (US. 
currency) per 100 kilos (220 lb.) on 
wheat flour tends to restrict imports. 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS ¢® 
LI ED 


MIT 
TORONTO = CANADA 
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Baking Industry 


Bread and rolls are the most wide- 
ly used type of bakery products. 
The bulk of all production is com- 
mercial, only a small amount of cake 
or pastry being home baked. Bread 
usually is not sliced or wrapped. 

Imports of wheat or flour are about 
50% hard and 50% soft, as local 
bakers prefer a semihard flour. 
Wheat flour products are used prin- 
cipally by the upper classes and 
there is little demand for prepared 
flours. Corn cakes (tortillas) form 
one of the principal items of food of 
most inhabitants. 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD WIDE 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


POPULAR FLOUR 


GREAT WEST ° 
MAITLAND HURON 
also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF. GOLD 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 


wen Dae te WABASH ELEVATOR onwscms: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange ° New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Ml. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade we Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange jk i ° Senne 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange ‘Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, 

New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


HAMMOND 7tutec-20ate 


«GIVE MAXIMUM PROTECTION | 
IN ANY WEATHER 


HAMMOND Multi-Wall Bags safeguard 

your products from the damaging effects 

of rain, snow or sleet. Special moisture- 

proof plies are used for products requir. OPEN MOUTH 
ing extra protection. pe i  PASTED VALVE STYLE 
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ae takes a bath 


ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 


More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in. addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 

This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
door. 


j ans s a [i Al 


ey cae 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING 


I " ul . 


itil 


Indeed,:we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 


In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 


All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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a mite.” M: 
“Tut, tut,” said the doctor disap- I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
provingly, “you should be ashamed Minneapolis, Minn. 
to shoot your son-in-law.” = 
“Wal, Doc,” rejoined the mountain 
man, “he warn’t my son-in-law when : ae 
WINGOLD iid eat | | 
' ¢$¢¢ FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIW 
WHEAT AND RYE “Don’t marry a girl because she Pe epee ada at ye 
looks sensible. A sensible girl has Siebel Institute of Technology 
F § OUR a, more sense than to look sensible.” 741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, i 
¢$¢ ¢ Cal 
etl The foreman of an electrical repair _2z 
RECOGNIZED F OR shop was interviewing a boy who was HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & Cal 
applying for a job. “Do you know any- LARSEN CO. 
° thing about electrical apparatus?” he | 
Ouali ty and Sh op Perfo rmance asked. “Yes, sir,” was the prompt All FLOUR Grades 52 
reply. | 
“What is an armature?” asked the ee ee AL 
foreman. Co 
“A baseball player who doesn’t get S&S 
= paid,” replied the boy. Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
BAY STATE MILLING CO the ‘back 
e Lady (at the back door): You FF L oO U R 
WINONA, MINNESOTA know, you’d stand a lot better chance St 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS of getting work if you’d shave, have 444 W. Grand Ave. ORICAG Se 
your hair cut and clean yourself up. ; Ca 
Tramp: Yes’m. I found that out. —— 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT . ¢ a > Rene ELLY Aout. HA 
© prosecute the railroad for kill- 
“RBLODGE FA Fi °@°° ing 24 hogs, a farmer retained a green eseeey cers Or" 
young lawyer. It was his first case Me. Witehtens A: Gl 
RYE and he knew he must impress the - CHIC ‘AGO ™ 
jury with the magnitude of the dam- bi 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White age. 9 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 “Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen!” he 
+ 2 e trumpeted, then paused dramatically. 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin etia tie sinker thee are in the KNIG H TO N I 
jury box!” FOR FLOUR 
aie NEW YORK BOSTON 
Looking into a mirror he had just PHILADELPHIA 
found, the mountaineer said, “Well, L 





B.A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago || i,t, my 04 papoy. 1, neve 3 
ie ; Mat ik cite te ae, oe OE LOU, - 







































































MILLERS OF ; sa 
ae e soon dozed off and his suspicious Broker and Merchandiser 
WH EAT and RYE wife slipped over to examine the DAVID COLEMAN, In Mated LIN 
mirror. pe 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR “Well,” she exclaimed, looking into eo oy BS Nig Roe 00, ¢ 
it, “so that’s the old hag he’s bin | New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. Cab 
a-chasin’.” 
¢$¢¢ — 
A professor while tramping through COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS -_— 
FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS WHITE & COMPANY a field found himself confronted by | Nashville, Tenn. 
“The Flour People”’ an angry bull. Wishing only to pass 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals sa Chamter ef Comecce tity | Sa, Sot offend the beast, be sail | FLOUR DaumERS y 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils Baltimore 2, Md. strength, and I am your superior in PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: | 
mind, and so being equally gifted, let 
* — us arbitrate the matter.’ = 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. “Oh, no,” replied the bull, “les | ALFALFA MEAL 
BRADLEY & BAKER vag toss for it.’”’ So the professor lost. SaniGisel aod Debyleaes 
Flour Brokers ¢$¢ ¢ NATIONAL ALFALFA 
Commerce Building New York 17 OMAHA, NEB Two Indians had been much inter- ——— 3 rete a co 10 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes “ ork San bran sco ested in the building of a lighthouse Lamar, * ‘Chandler, ie. ouls, Mo. 
CIDR SA TS on the rock coast near their western dil 
reservation. When it was completed, = 
they stood watching it every night. 
S R STRISIK CO HUBERT J. HORAN * bap “ came — cm and We are always in the Market for Flo 
, “4 4 the siren blew continuously. Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Flour Mill Awents FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC “Ugh,” said one Indian to the other, 
; ee 31st and Chestnut Streets “the light she shine, the bell she GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. ding-dong, the horn she whoo-whoo, 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY Su 
but the fog she come just the same.” 80 B 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 LIVERPOOL 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London DUBLIN BELFAST 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,”’ London CRAWFORD & LAW 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cabie Address. “Ooventry,’’ London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163; Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘DirLoma,"' Glasgow 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’” London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Lte 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street ie: 
uaF 


68 Constitution Street 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


O, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address; “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
2IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: -Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” 


All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,” Haarlem 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘'FELIXCcOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution &+., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuiuiP,”’ Dundee 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,’”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address’ ‘‘Locomotion,’”’ Rotterdam 





FEEDSTUFFS-"s2""" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











Flour Specialists S2thosr® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD SsT. NEW YORK 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OCONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. .....see-e00++- 34 


Acme-Evans Co. .......--00- Cateevaine 22 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .......eeeeeeeee 19 
WROD, VOU: sO. ons g.nveds btane seo 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 51 
Alv@. Heller -BEUWIS.. vc cccsscccveceecaces 8 
Re TE TE ce iccescceccecseses 25 
Amendt Milling Co. .....csecerccceces 19 
American Bag Co. .....csccerseccevecs 
American Bakers Machinery Co. ...... 
American Cyanamid Co. ........++. eens 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... 
American Flours, Inc. .....-e.s-eeeeeees 21 
American Machine & Foundry Co. oe 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .......-ee+e0+ 36 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ......eeeereeceee 
Appraisal Service Co., INC......-..+ee+% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ....-+e++- 21 
Arnold Milling Co. ....cscesscsccccccces 21 
Arrow Milla, Inc. .....cccccccccsecees 41 
Atkinson Milling Co. ......cecceeeeeees 21 
B 
BBAMPACK, INC. .nrcccccccccosesesessoese 
Baker-Perkins, Inc. ....cccsvecsccccese 
SPIE: daa vb.é 65.0343 60.6 ow 5.608% 
Barnett & Record Co. .......seeecevees 35 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ....... 36 
Bay State. Milling CO. .rccecvccccidcces 50 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ......cseesceceses 2 
Bemmels, A. G. .....+s-e00+ eocene eccce 
EMornstad, Asbjorn PB. ..seccccccoccesve 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ...........-66- 21 
SE TOD, h.0.0 phic 0 00s. cusebeeswe 34 
BO, Os. Tle heb g ter crevdsvocvneeeseces 
Blodgett, Frank H.; Inc. ....ccccsscceecs 50 
Bolle & Schilthuis ...........+66- eceee 
BOPGON CO, cccviesccccccccveccssccsece 
Bowersock Mills & Power CO. .cccccces 34 
Bowman Dairy Co. ......... ecvcceccece 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. ...... eccccccccccce 
Bradley & Baker ...... oecces seosccecs | 8D 
Brey & Sharpless ...... evess nae eecece 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ........see% eos 
Brawneie, BM. Bi, Goi. csccsescovcceseve 51 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. .......ese-8. 
REPO: GOMER, "ENS be ccscecscccsecces 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ..........- 22 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ........eeeee005 - 61 
Bunge Elevator Corp. ........eee. eee . ae 
Cc 
Cameron, John F., & Co. ..csseeeseeee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. .........ee0- oo = 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd. ........ 2 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co. ........ - 19 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. ......... eve 3B 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Ir...cccece 
Carson, Robert & Co., Ltd. ..... 60066 51 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 36 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. ...... eevee 
Chapman & Smith Co. .......eceeeeees 
GD TR iio obs oes i ee crccvccccesse 19 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co....... cecew 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. ......s+e+% 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. ........sececeees 21 
Chubb & Som .....cccccccecs eocese owes’ BO 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc............ ° 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ........... 32 
Cohen, Felix ........ee.e0- eaccecs eevee 
CORDOTIO BEE: OO. oc ccccccdecscosessce 51 
Coleman, David, Inc. ......ceceesesees 50 


Colorado Milling & Blevator Co. ...... 41 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ....... 17 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co....... eoooe 4 
Continental Grain Co. ....ceeesceceees 23 
Corn Products Sales Co. .........+6+ eee 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ........+5+- 651 
Crawford & Law ........ coececccccce » 61 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ......... coccee 39 
Crete Mills, The ........... teowees eooe 89 
Crookston Milling Co. .......see8- . 34 
Grewm BAG Ge. .cccccccsccce eececcsese 34 
Crown Mills ........0005 ébebewevecece 36 


Dairymen’s League er Associ- 
Stiom, TMG. sc cvecvecvdvcsneves wecccce 
Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co. ....... 41 
Day Co. ° ° 
De Lisser, Andrew ........... errr ry 
Eee MPGnO, WARNES. 0 ceva ccccccvcscccs 
De Swaan, A. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ......ccesseeees 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 31 
Doughnut Corporation of America .... 
Dow OHOmICAl Oo. wcsescicccvcucccvess 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ......... . 41 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. .......... 
Dunwoody Institute ...... Ce Saccevccee 
Durkee Famous Foods ............005 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. ......e.seeeeeees 23 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. ......... 50 
Mins. MINS CO... cvccccccccccesensves 25 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car = 

& Lighting Co., Inc. ........+6+- ° 
Equipment Engineering Co. ..........+. 
Essmueller Co. .......++ee000% vevetesee 
Evans Milling Co. .......-.cccecceccees 21 

F 

Farquhar Bros, .........e0e+% be ob kee §1 
Feast, C. B., & Co. ..cccccccccccccess 51 
Federal Mill, Inc, ......ceceeceecssees 41 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ...seeeeseseees 51 
FOrbo CO. .nccccccccscccccvcccvecscces 
Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 

Milla, InC. ...ccccccccccccccsescosecs 19 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. ........- 25 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .......++++- 36 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/S ....--e-eeeeeee 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. .......--+- 8 
Fode, Troels .....cccccsecccesscccccese 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., “Lta peceeece ‘i 


Franco, Francis M. 
Freeman Food Products Co. ....s+e++++ 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills .......+-.++- 21 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 


General Baking Co. ....--eeeeseeceeee 50 
General Mill Equipment Co. .....-+++-. 
General Mills, Inc. .....-++++++++ Cover 4 
Glen Avon Mills ........+.+. dceseoeobede 41 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. .....seeeeseeseeee 32 
Globe Milling Co. .....-.+++- rr cose = 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. .....-.++++ . 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .....-+seeeees 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. ......+-- 21 
Goodlander Mills Co. ..ssseeeeeeeecees 
Great Bend Milling Company .......-+- 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. .........-. 46 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. ...seeeeeeeeee OL 
Grippeling & Verkley ....... jwawadeeta, ae 
H 
Haaky Mfg. Co. ....ecsccccscesecscsees 
Habel, Armbruster & ‘Larsen CO. wecece 50 
Hachmeister, Inc. .......- enccsccosene 
Hamm, J. M., & C. My ..ceeeecceccees 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.....++e++. « & 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co........+. 
Hardesty Milling Co. ....s+e+e- svccens G4 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. én 60000666 51 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 35 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. oe 
Henkel Flour Mills .......... eccccccce 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ........+.- eee 
Holland-America Line .......++eeeeees 
Holland Engraving Co. .......-s06- +; 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd......... ood 
Horan, Hubert J. eoce Po 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ..... Seevece 
Howie, The J. K., Cow ...seeeeee eeeeve 
Hubbard Milling Co. e 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. ..... essecsédens - 44 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. .......++05 32 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ........+e+5 7 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ....seeeees 

Jas & Van Walbeek .....seeseeeseees 

Jennison, W. J., Co. ..... eecccce ccecoe. 19 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... ..cccccesscveees 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. ......... eecoee 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .........- cove 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ooce 
Joseph, I. S., Co., INGC....cecevecssece 
Junction City Milling Co. ........seeee 
Justesen, Brodr ...ssseescevecceves ees 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company .......... 


Sas 


Kansas Milling Co. ..... Scoscesscdvscse 
Kaswan, Joseph ........ eecccccecccees 

Katz, Max, Bag Co. .......+.+- escvecee 
Kelly-Erickson Co. .......seeee05 covets 
By GE Gr ca des ccc cvscciccscoecy 50 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. ........... 5 
FRSUPOE,, CMATIOS Fe. cc cccscscsccccccecs 44 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.........e000. 25 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons.......... aveges 32 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. ...... ere 


Kings, BE. D., BRUNE GO. onc isccsescvecs - Oe 
King Midas Flour Mills .............-. 3 


po | a ag es eebd ens 25 
a Teer Tree Pree 
Knickerbocker Mills Co. ......seseeee0s 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. ....... 50 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 


L 


LaGrange Mills ....... ecccscces 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., aa 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ............ 
Larrowe Mills Div. ......... eeccceccce 


Lathrop Grain Corporation ........... 
TVS. eh eh evi eee etiesokese 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Gitisstcn ya 
pe ee | eres ee eevee 
RE Me tis Me 65 hw dso ta ae uses ib) ethan 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ....... biiates 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.......... eee 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. .......... 
MO OTe A 5.6 Cbs BAW bcs Sede yeyebese 
Be Es a a a ee 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd....... ary 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..... ‘ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc............... 
N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam........ . 
Mennel Milling Co. ......... eeee 
Mare @ Cas: THA. iiecscc 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ......... 0 sie es 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ............ 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc,....... 
Milling Bngineers, ING. 6.2 sd... cccccccs 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ........eeeeecees 
BER, Me Big GO. Caccncucscceseccece 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ........eee055 
Montana Flour Mills Co. ............. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. ......... 
BRAM, Cikmee Mag GE GO. ccrcictnevccs oe 
REsrrinet, BHMINE Gas. oc. sccivicess cecces 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. ........... 
Morten Milling Co. ...... Veseccecccesee 
Moundridge Milling Co. ......... éveées 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 


N 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
BEA GION hed 0 6c acces nsaccces ceees 
National Almond Products Co. ........ 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Yeast Corp. ......ceeeeeeeees 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. eeccce 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. ...... Perrier yr 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. ......eceeccecess 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. ... 


eee eens eeeeereseees 


eeeerece 


Newton Milling & Blevator Co........ ° 
Noblesville Milling Co. ......eeeeeeees 
Norenberg & Belsheim ......c.se+0s- ‘ 
Norris Grain OO. cscccoscccscesces cove 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator.......- 
Northern Publishing Co. ......... ove 


Norton, Willis, Co. ...ccccrcccccevecss 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. ...sseeeceeeees 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 


Builders Iron Foundry) .......s+s++ . 

Osleock & Go. cssccdvvsdsicves ee cccccces 
P 

Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ...........-. 
Paniplus Company .......-sieeceeees oe 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros............ é 
Pearlstone, H. 8S., Co. ......... evcecese 
PeGK EOS, cccccccscccs eseces eovecces 
Petersen Oven Co. .......5065 rrerrey 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ...... oCeees ecvoesece 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc........ ecocccee 
Pillman & Phillips ........... Cocevece 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ..........200% coe 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 

Chemical Division ............ eevece 
Pratt, BR. ©. wccscccssccsess vevvece ene 
Preston-Shaffer “Milling OO send oceuesay 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ..... Secevecces 
Procter & Gamble .........4++ gueccere 
Quaker Oats Company .....sseeeesees ‘ 

R 

Rademaker, H. J. B. M. ....seeeesees 
Raible, J. R., Co. ....++. eine eek net cts 
Red River Milling Co. ......... Ccecsvas 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co. ........sceeeees 
Research Products Co. .....seeeseeee- 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta peceee ° 
Richmond Mfg. Co. .....ssseeees cosas 
Riegel Paper Corp. ........6e+- owee ve 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, “Lita. eye rts 
Robinson Milling Co. ......... eee 
Robinson, Thomas, & gon, Lta.. bnseusee 
Rodent Control Co. .....-ceceeeccees oP 


19 
22 


29 


34 
51 


22 


22 


18 - 


34 


35 


46 


46 


29 


32 
51 


19 


46 
23 


31 
34 


‘Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 


Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., & Co. 
Russell, D>. T.,.@ Baird; Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............. 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation ........... 
SIE. PEE <i 055 W's oe lee P80 bs oe cece ue 
Schneider, W. H., Co. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., Imc.............. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
GURGEIMIMEOE TREO once ccc edccteccees 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
GROVOIOY, FoF. ccc cc ces ee cceccccceccces 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology ......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co..... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. 
Sprake & Co. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
BEE GUD Vn ccccteccedetedeccoccers 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. .......seeeeeeees 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ........56.- eee 
Stivers, Theo. .......... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. ...... 
Stratton Grain Co. 2... cecceeveceecees 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ........00.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. ...... TYTTT ETT 
Sullivan & Kennedy ...... eeCewesovcces 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ..........- ° 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. .....sseeeececees 
Tension Envelope Corp. ........s..e+-- 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. ...........+. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Milis Co. ........... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ...... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .........eseeeee: 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ..... ese 
Tidewater Grain Co. .......sceeeeees oe 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.. bvldebocecece 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co. ........eeeeeees 


U 
Uhimann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co. .........6.. ewes 
Union Pacific Railroad ......... Perrin 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........... 
U. 8S. Hoffman Machinery Corp........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ...... eke 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ............ 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ............... 
Victor Chemical Works .............. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Se Se a errr ee ee 
WARS MEME GOs Siete ccccccccceccce 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland..... wee eee 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ...........ee08-> 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.......Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ...........- 
WHEE MIE ck ccc cc cc ccncccs 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ........ SOS woedes 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales “Co.. 

Western Assurance Co. .......eeeeeeeee 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., “Lta. ee 
Western Milling Co. ..........ee00% aise 
WGRUEEED UP BASIE GO) oo ck eek dees cee 
Western Waterproofing Co. ............ 
WEEDS 60 BoD CACORE bee edcedevecee 


Wichita Flour Mills Co. .........e008: 
Williams Bros. Co. ebccvee 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons. bésecs 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.. eb eeeecese 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. ...ceeeeeess eeseeee 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .............. 
Wolf Milling Co. oe 
WOOds BITE. CO., EtG... cs ecseivccccccece 
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milling “headaches” 





_ may be different... 
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... but when you call on N-A’s Flour Service Division you may be 
‘ sure that you’ll get prompt, effective help—the kind they’ve learned 
7 to give during their more than a quarter century of flour experience. 
- 8 Whether it’s bleaching, maturing or enriching, N-A brings you an 
efficient and easy-to-use team of flour treatment experts to work with 
your own specialists together with time-tested products to cover in 
- - one service the whole field of flour treatment. 


- 23 ff You’ll find them glad to help you at any time. 
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oe WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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